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HEN ELEANOR GATES 

isn't writing she is riding. For her 

interest in horses is as keen as her 
interest in her chosen profession. Some 
years ago, she introduced into California a 
string of pure-blooded Arabians, in order to 
improve the native horse of the Far West, 
known as the mustang. On this page, 
Miss Gates is shown with one of these 
Western mounts, her bronco, “Bobby 
Rabbit.” Nearly every afternoon, the 
playwright and her high-spirited little 


saddler may be seen on the bridle-paths of 
Central Park, New York. 


Miss Gates divides her time between play- 
wrighting and novel-writing: a new book 
by her entitled “A pron-Strings has just 
been published. Her “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl” sold over one hundred thou- 
sand copies. “A pron-Strings is said to 
ave a theme never before touched upon 

by an American writer. It is de~ 

scribed asa story for all mothers who 

have daughters—and for all daughters 


who have mothers. 


Miss Gates is now busy with a drama- 
tization of the book, and it will have a 
stage production in the near future. 
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Captain Kidd and the Prussians 


A new story of how the Prussians once 
aided and abetted Captain Kidd, the most 
famous of all pirates, has been discovered 
in the archives of Denmark, by Waldemar 
Westergaard, and is told in his recently 
published book, “The Danish West Indies.” 

In the two-century old diary by Governor 
Lorentz, of the Danish West Indies, Dr. 
Westergaard found an entry recording that 
on “Maundy Thursday” of 1699, there ap- 
peared before St. Thomas Harbor the 
“Quidah Merchant,” a Genoa vessel of four 
hundred tons, thirty guns and eighty men, 
in which Captain Kidd had just sailed from 
Madagascar. The pirate chief declared 
that his men had “compelled him to seize 
this ship from the Moors in the East In- 
dies.” He sought leave to enter the harbor 
and asked protection from any chance Eng- 
lish royal ships. 

But the honest Danes refused asylum to 
the sea rover, so Captain Kidd sailed away 
to Hispaniola in his leaky vessel. There 
he disposed of his spoils to traders from 
various West Indian Islands. 

Great was the consternation of the Danes 
when it developed that the Brandenburg 
Trading Company (established by the Ho- 
henzollerns, who then ruled Prussia) had 
received into the warehouses at St. Thomas 
from Captain Kidd’s ship “a deal of sea 
robbers’ goods, of pockwood, cotton and 
money.” An Trish slave trader named 
William Burke testified that he, himself, 
had paid Captain Kidd twelve thousand 
pieces-of-eight for a portion of Kidd’s 
booty. It is suspected that Burke was only 
a go-between for the Germans, for Van 
Belle, in charge of the Brandenburg estab- 
lishment, was fined five thousand rix-dol- 
lars. Eventually the pirate booty in ques- 
tion was sent away on a Brandenburg ship, 
but a Danish councillor was sent to Eng- 
land with documents to prove where the 
responsibility really lay, as the Danes 
wished no embroilment with the English. 

Dr. Westergaard’s history is the first that 
has’ ever been written of these islands from 
primary sources. It is especially timely in 
view of the recent purchase of the group 
by this country. Those over which the 
United States: flag has-been raised are 
three in number, St. Thomas, St. John and 
St. Croix. ‘Altogether. their area is, as 
Dr. Westergaard explains, equivalent to 
about three and one-half townships, or a 
trifle over one hundred and _ thirty-two 
square miles. The harbor of St. Thomas 
is declared by Admiral Mahon to deserve 
paramount consideration in the general 
study of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and it promises great possibili- 
ties of development as a coaling and naval 
Station, invaluable to the United States. 


-“Spirit Intercourse,” by J. Hewat Mc- 
Kenzie (Kennerley) tells all about what 
happens ‘to us after we are dead, in a very 
certain, and at times, disconcerting manner. 
For instance, we are informed that the 
Seventh. Sphere, is the Christ sphere, 18,250 
miles. from earth. “Here there are to be 
found. neither. (spirit) birds, beasts, fish, 
flowers, trees, nor grass. The foundation 
of the sphere is no longer composed of 
earth, but is crystalline in nature. Here 
one finds the streets of gold and buildings 
of jasper:so long sung about. It is so 
dazzling in brightness, and has an atmos- 
phere so rarefied, that long years must 
elapse before man’s soul is fitted to dwell 
there.” Maybe so. A very creepy book if 
33 are not on intimate terms with dead 
olk. 

“Calvary Alley,” by Alice Hegan Rice, 
illustrated by Walter Biggs, is issued by 
the Century Company. 
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CLIMAX AND CRASH 
ARE DUE IN GERMANY 


To what extent blundering can be carried, 
George Saunders showed us way back in 
1914 in his “Builder and Blunderer.” Now, 
in his “Germany, the Next Republic?” Mr. 
Ackerman has piled up additional evidence 
proving Germany’s right to the prize for 
being the biggest blunderer on earth. 

Mr. Ackerman, who has been spending 

a part of his summer at New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, recently spent a day in New York, 
at which time he made the following state- 
ment: 

“Germany today is experiencing her 
greatest internal eruption since the begin- 
ning of the war. The fight which has been 
going on between the diplomats, the Lib- 
erals and the Socialists on the one hand, 
and the army and navy on the other, came 
to a head and apparently the Militarists 
won out. This means that Military leaders 
are determined to ‘rule or ruin’ Germany. 

“In my book, ‘Germany, the Next Re- 
public?’ I stated that for Germany this year 
it was ‘Win or lose, but end the war.’ The 
Military leaders of Germany realize that 
they cannot survive if there is a compromise 
and they have taken hold of Germany now 
in a final effort to win and end the war. 
It is a gambler’s chance. The last chance. 
If they lose—and I am sure they will if the 
United States and the Allies refuse to talk 
peace with the present government—then a 
reformed Germany is inevitable. ’ 

“The present crisis is the last act before 
the climax and the crash.” 


Wasted on Languages 


According to Dr. David Snedden of 
Columbia University, between $8,000,000 
and $9,000,000 is spent in the teaching of 
French and German in the High Schools 
of the United States every year. Dr. Sned- 
den declares that much of it falls into 


disuse, few of the students being able to 


read or speak a line of French or German 
after five or ten years. Dr. Snedden would 
not eliminate French and German from the 
curriculum, but believes that fewer pupils 
should study foreign languages. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, who recently re- 
turned from The Hague, says of “The 
Will to Freedom” (Scribner’s), by Rev. 
John Neville Figgis: “It throws .much light 
upon the causes which have really produced 
the present war. I have felt from the be- 
ginning that the war, both in its existence 
and in its conduct, is a psychological phe- 
nomenon. Nietzsche may have been an 
anti-Prussian; but his thinking and his 
writing have done much to produce that 
modern monster known as the .German 
Kultur which is now bathing the world in 
blood in order to realize its insane dream 
of the ‘Blond Beast’ enthroned in the place 
of God.” 


“Jap Herron” is described as a “novel 
written from the ouija board.” 
ports to be the dictated tale of no less a 
personage than the late Mark Twain. If it 
is indeed the work of Mr. Clemens, it 
cannot be said to represent that great 
artist’s best endeavors. But its introduc- 
tion will not fail to interest those who find 
the occult fascinating. Which is to say, 
that the introduction, “The Coming of Jap 
Herron,” will interest all readers. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley; $1.50. 


«Bruce Barton, editor of Every Week, has 
gathered his snappy editorials between cloth 
covers and. offers them under the title 
“More! Power to You.” 


It pur- . 
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High Quality, Low Price 


Books AND AvuTHors is in favor of 
books that cost the public’ less; for the 
reason that one of this periodical’s objects 
is to encourage the average person to buy | 
books. There is happiness, comradeship 
and ever renewing youth and enthusiasm 
for each human being who possesses his 
own library, even if it consists of six little 
volumes carried around in a salesman’s grip. 
There comes to mind now the case of a 
man who “traveled” for a cutlery concern, 
he was never without his limp leather pocket 
size, Browning, a volume of Herbert Spen- 
cer, ‘Carlyle’ s “Sartor Resartus,” and Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island.” He used to say, 
“With these friends at hand I am always at 
home, no matter where lam.” It interests us 
then to learn of the growing success of 
“The Modern Library” series issued in limp 
leather by Bone and Liveright and sold at 
sixty cents. The titles show that artistic 
merit has governed selection—the authors 
ranging from Kipling to Ibsen and from 
Howells to Dostoversky and_ including 
Swinburne, Chesterton and Wells, also 
W. S. Gilbert’s “Mikado” and Dunsany’s 
“A Dreamer’s Tales.” Among this firm’s 
fall announcements and not offered at 
popular prices are a Russian novel “A Fam- 
ily of Noblemen,” by Saltykov; “The Ori- 
gin of Christianity,” described as “an analy- 
sis of early Christianity as a labor move- 
ment corresponding to the socialist move- 
ment of today by Karl Kantsky’s, “The 
Path on the Rainbow,” Indian poems edited 
by George Cronyn and a new edition of 
“Sister Carrie,” by Theodore Dreiser. 


Fanny Cannon’s “Writing and Selling a 
Play,” one of the very few books on the 
subject of playwrighting written from in- 
side the theatre, is finding a wide demand 
among practical students of the drama. In 
bringing out the volume Henry Holt and 
Company have made available for budding 
playwrights a work that contains about 
every valuable hint that such an aspirant 
needs. Without doubt it will find its way 
into the hands of every would-be Pinero in 
the country. New York: Henry Holt & 

0., $1.50 net. 


Frances Wilson Huard, author of “My 
Home in the Field of Honour” (Doran), is 
said to be a daughter of Francis Wilson, 
the distinguished player. If the rumor is a 
fact, all readers of the book will find it 
easy to make the introduction just the 
other way about and hail Mr. Wilson as 
the father of the distinguished author, Mrs. 
Huard. For her story is as fine and grip- 
ping a piece of literature as has appeared 
in some time. 


“Kentucky’s Famous Feuds and Trage- 
dies,” by Charles G. Mutzenberg, is a brief 
review of the clan wars between the Hat- 
field-McCoy gangs, the Tolliver-Martin- 
Logan tribes, and others of their ilk. It is 
a book to be taken out behind the barn by 
the youth who has reached the Indian- 
killing stage. But for the average reader, 
it is as entertaining as a detective story of 
the vintage of ’88. New York: R. F 
Fenno & Co., $1.25 net. 


Alice Brown’s “Bromley Neighborhood” 
is now in its fourth edition, a large reprint 
having been ordered the third week in Au- 
gust. This novel has been well received 
by the critics and public alike and is dupli- 
cating the success of Miss Brown’s book 
of last year, “The Prisoner.” 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN OUR LITERATURE 


By George W. Cronyn 


Y acquaintance with the Indian, apart 
from J. F. Cooper’s works, museums, 
and circuses, began one winter day in New 
Mexico—one of those intensely vivid and 
brilliant days characteristic of our high 
western plateaus at that season. Three 
young bucks, arrayed in their utmost finery 
and mounted on loping broncos, passed me, 
riding into the red light of a setting sun 
with their faces set toward Taos, that re- 
markable citadel of the Vanishing Race. 
There was no trace of the White Man in 
their whole make-up, from the dyed Eagle 
feathers of their crowns to the ynshod 
hoofs of their wiry mounts. As they rode 
their various ornaments glittered and jin- 
gled in the clear air and bits of color 
flashed out, dull blue, ochre, and scarlet. 
They rode silently and easily, their gaze 
fixed, unwinking, upon the blue, jagged 
line of peaks, sharply outlined against the 
almost unbearable splendor of the West, 
where, in a mountainous nest, the ancient 
abode of their people stood unchanged as 
it had for centuries, untouched by progress 
and uncontaminated by civilization. They 
had come from the railroad station and 
the hoofbeats of their horses clattered on 
the hard, broad, linear highway; then they 
reached the outskirts of town and took a 
wagon road across the prairie. I saw them 
dip into a hollow or arroya, that ran like a 
great scar across the landscape until it van- 
ished among the mesas far south. It was 
the Santa Fe Trail, the trail of the Spanish 
Conquerors into Mexico, and of the Forty- 
Niners and countless others after that. 
They left the Trail at length, and struck 
out over the open prairie on some trail of 
their own, and I knew that soon they 
would be crossing the Cimarron and mount- 
ing toward the summits where the Iron 
Horse is no longer audible. 


Several years later I came upon another 
cavalcade, this time in the interior of Brit- 
ish Columbia, not many miles from Fort 
George. There were several bucks, squaws, 
boys, girls and papooses, the latter strapped 
high on the laden ponies, the squaws trudg- 
ing beside their mounted lords, bearing 
heavy burdens. I followed them into a 
miniature village, not of tepees but of dog 
cabins indescribably tiny, where a horde of 
youngsters romped, chattering and shout- 
ing, as all children do. This life, with its 
color, and its laws so ruthlessly abrogated 
by the conquerors seemed to me strangely 
exotic, and fascinating. In Oregon I saw 
much of the Indians when they came to 
the berry-picking in the early summer. I 
watched the squaws bending all day over 
the long rows of strawberries, their pa- 
pooses strapped to their backs or laid in 
carrying baskets under a tree. Like birds 
of bright plumage they moved across the 
fields or passed beneath the dark firs. Oc- 
casionally I observed the men whom we can 
no longer call warriors paddling their curi- 
ous long canoes on the Columbia, or saw 
them fishing for salmon at some remote 
ripple under the shadow of the cloudy 
heights along the river. These figures 
haunted my mind, as they have haunted 
and perplexed others of a hostile culture 
for generations. 

A year’s work in design under Professor 
Dow, of Teachers’ College, opened my eyes 
to the variety, extent and beauty of Indian 
art. Too high praise cannot be given this 
noted educator for his efforts in behalf of 
our native art. Largely through his enthu- 
siasm the study of Indian design has céme 
to be considered as fundamental as that 
of the classical modes. At length a Mas- 
ter’s thesis led me to make an investigation 


of literature relating to our frontiers, and 
indirectly, brought me to the culture of our 
native races. Nothing in the history of 
American literature is more curious than 
the gradual development of the White 
Man’s conception of the Red. Until very 
recently this was uniformly and mischiev- 
ously erroneous. He was pictured as the 
great exemplar of Rousseau’s theories, the 
Ideal Simple Savage, devoted to a life of 
irresponsible freedom; as the fiend in hu- 
man form, by the Puritans; as a besotted 
brute, given to devil worship; and then 
there was the popular hero of the Cooper 
novels, who has been accepted ever since 
as a genuine portrait. “Hiawatha,” with 
its mixture of unsound sources and poetic 
idealization, gave a permanent stamp to 
this misconception of the Indian that a 
generation of scientific investigation has by 
no means erased, and resulted in a vague, 
demoralizing craze for “Indian stuff,” the 
reaction from which we still experience. 
Indian legends, “adapted,” appeared volumi- 
nously, and even what purported to be 
translations of Indian songs, in suspiciously 
regular rhymed English metres. 

In this welter of Romanticism two men 
appeared with a genuine respect for the 
Indian as he existed, not as the White Man 
supposed he ought to be; these were Catlin, 
the artist, and H. H. Schoolcraft. How- 


ce 


ever itiaccurate in certain details, they laid 
the foundation for that exhaustive study 
of the subject, which, during the last quar- 
ter of a century has engaged the attention 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Amazing as these later 
discoveries have been it is still more amaz- 
ing that they have lain so long buried in 
official reports. Frank Cushing exhumed 
the great epic of the Zuni; Alice Fletcher 
transcribed one of the most profoundly 
moving and highly structurized rituals in 
any language, the Hako Pawnee ceremony ; 
Washington Matthews recorded the richly 
poetic Night Chant of the Navajo, and 
Mrs. Converse treated the Ritual of Dark- 
ness of the Iroquois. None of these has 
been reprinted from the original reports. 

The “Indian Number” of Poetry maga- 
zine, which recently appeared, contained the 
largest collection of poems close to the 
Indian mode hitherto published, and its 
editor took occasion to comment orf the 
need of an adequate anthology. Vers Libre 
had, to a considerable extent, broken ground 
for an appreciation of even more primitive 
poetry, and the liberal attitude of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Boni and Liveright, made 
possible this volume of translations and in- 
terpretations which I have named—from 
the Navajo—“The Path on the Rain- 
bow.” 


Books scheduled for fall publication in- 
clude the following: “Divers Proverbs,” 
compiled, methodically digested, and ex- 
plicated by Nathan Bailey, with equivalents 
in the Original Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian Tongues. Illustrated 
with woodcuts by Allen Lewis; “The Un- 
dying Spirit of France” (Les Traits Eter- 
nels de la France). By Maurice Barrés. 
An address delivered before the British 
Academy, translated by Margaret W. B. 
Corwin; “The Burglar of the Zodiac, and 
Other Poems,’ by William Rose Benét; 
“The Greek Genius and Its Influence,” 
select essays and extracts. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Lane Cooper, Ph.D., 
professor of the English language and 
literature, Cornell University; “The Broom 
Fairies and Other Stories,” by Ethel M. 
Gate; “Beggar and King,” by Richard But- 
ler Glaenzer; “The History of Legislative 
Methods in the Period Before 1825,” by 
Ralph V. Harlow, Ph.D., instructor in his- 
tory, Simmons College; “The Tragedy of 
Tragedies,’ by Henry Fielding. Edited, 
with an introduction, by James T. Hill- 
house, Ph.D., instructor in rhetoric, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


“A part of the price to be paid by Ger- 
many after the war, and a part that must 
burden the German people for many a long 
year to come, no matter what the terms of 
peace may be, will be exacted by the ex- 
istence of books in which the country and 
its inhabitants are presented for the obser- 
vation and judgment of the world,” says 
the New York Times, editorially; after 
which it mentions Alice Cholmondeley’s 
“Christine” as one of the two volumes re- 
cently appearing, “the probable permanence 
of which may well cause German appre- 
hension.” “In this volume,’ The Times 
continues, “there is almost as much laugh- 
ing at the Berliners as of frowning at them, 
and the book will be, for that very reason, 
the more painful reading for those whom 
it describes and for their friends, if they 
have any. In ‘Christine,’ too, charity is 
,carried so far as to credit one Junker 
officer with the power to see Germany as 


others see it, but even he in the end yields 
as docilely as the rest to the universal regi- 
mentation, and makes no protest when his 
English sweetheart is insulted by his su- 
perior officer and allows her to be har- 
rowed to her death, as she tries, without 
any aid from him, to escape to Switzer- 
land.” 


The experiences of an American girl 
abroad, under the title of “New Footprints 
in Old Places,” will make one of the prin- 
cipal books on the fall list of Paul Elder 
& Company, San Francisco. The author, 
Pauline Stiles, traveled under favorable 
auspices, with entree to the studios of 
celebrated sculptors and painters,of Rome, 
with leisure to hear the big musical events, 
and with the time for outings and picnics, 
frequently accompanied by humorous ex- 
periences. The tour ended in the excite- 
ment of the opening of the great war. The 
book will be liberally illustrated from pho- 
tographs taken by the author on her trip. 


Bob White! Wheat’s Ripe! 


When May’s 
hours, 

. Have melted into June; 

And o’er the hills the farmer trills 
His happy harvest tune; 

Then pure and clear, and sweet, we hear: 
“Bob White, wheat’s ripe! 
Bob White, wheat’s ripe!” 


sweet flowers, and happy 


The sun sails high, and crisp and dry 
The meadow grasses grow; 

Ripe waving wheat, for barns is meet, 
And this is why we know— 

For sweet, and clear, and pure, we hear: 
“Bob White, wheat’s ripe! 
Bob White, wheat’s ripe!” 


—From Song and Sabre, by W. Thornton 
Whitsett. 


“American Adventures,” by Julian Street, 
illustrated by Wallace Morgan, is a suc- 
cessor to his popular volume, “Abroad at 
Home.” 
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A CHAT WITH CONSTANCE SKINNER 


The Author of ‘‘Good Morning, Rosamond” Talks of Books, 
Plays and Human Nature as It Is 


By Eleanor Gates 


HOSE of us who write for both our 

pleasure and our livelihood are always 
eager to catch a new note and delighted 
when we hear it. Life—all life, that is, 
actual everyday life in all its phases, and 
also the enchanted life of the imagination— 
is our material; and our inspiration is the 
urge to present it, in literary form, for the 
public’s delectation. 

It is time that writers—and publishers 
and reviewers, too—realized that there is 
a great new public here today demanding 
that its claims be granted and its tastes 
catered to—the public of Youth. The 
writers of a past age wrote chiefly for 
maturity. Mothers and fathers did the 
reading and selected what they thought fit 
for their young folk. Their régime passed 
in America when these States began to be 
dotted with co-ed colleges and public libra- 
ries. Today the Young are their own lite- 
rary arbiters. They know what they want. 
They seek and find it. 

Instead of mother’s “Here is a book you 
may read,” which used to decide the family 
reading, we hear the young people say 
“Mother, this book is just fine! You ought 
to read it. Shall I keep it from the library 
another day for you?” And the books that 
Youth thinks “just fine” are helping to re- 
shape family life into comradeship, are 
helping: to divest age of some of its dis- 
illusions and cares and are giving healthful 
little shakes to its set standpoints. This is 
Youth’s day, with its optimism, its romance 
and its glamor. Let us recognize it and 
be glad of it. 

If I was not expecting Constance Skin- 
ner’s first novel to be addressed to the 
joyous spirit of Youth, I am nevertheless 
glad that it is. I was not expecting it, 
because I had known her work of old as 
one of the keenest and most sympathetic 
dramatic critics who have written of the 
theatre for newspapers and magazines, and 
because of her serious handling of the 
love-problem in a number of short stories 
and because of the poignant note in her 
Indian poems—poems which have a special 
appeal for me, perhaps, as a prairie-woman 
in touch with life in the primitive and 
steeped in Indian lore. 

In “Good-Morning, Rosamond” Miss 
Skinner has propounded. no problem more 
serious (perhaps there is none more seri- 
ous) than how shall Young Desire find its 
love and keep it? The novel, like its title, 
is a cheery greeting to roseate Youth in 
the terms of pure romance—not romance 
of the “costume periods,” but romance of 
Now. 

We had been discussing this question of 
the new public, the public of the Young, 
when Miss Skinner said: 


“I suppose if you had asked me in so 
many words the usual Interviewer’s First 
Question, namely, ‘How did you come to 
write your novel?’ I might not have had 
an answer ready, because I think you'll 
agree that a writer does not start out 
usually with a motive and a reason, but 
with an impulse and a story. The incep- 
tion is in a feeling, a mood. If you enjoy 
the mood and linger in it, it suggests a 
story; and then your characters arrive by 
ones and twos and take possession. After 
that,” laughingly, “your business is to set 
down truthfully what they say and do. 
My characters always boss me completely. 
Could you make ‘The Poor Little Rich 
Girl’ do anything she didn’t want to do? 


Of course not. Her snakey old governess 
could, but you couldn’t! 

“Seriously though, I think you have given 
me the reason for “Good-Morning, Rosa- 
mond” in what you have just said about 
the demand of young people for young 
stories—stories that reflect their own 
dreams, that show Youth triumphant. That 
is not. the less true in ‘Rosamond’s’ case 
because the story was some time in reach- 
ing the form in which it is published. The 
idea was written down first as the germ 
of a play. That was in my newspaper days 
when I was too rushed with the day’s work 
to concentrate on a play or a novel of my 
own. Later I got at it and made a three- 
act comedy of it.” 

“Oh, then the play isn’t a dramatization 
of the book?” 

“No. It’s the other way round. I think 
a play can always be made into readable 
fiction, but a novel cannot always be made 
into a play. We used to think of novels 
and plays as two literary forms very far 
separated from each other; but I think 
that was because so many popular books 
did not ‘act’ when brought to the boards. 
It was found that stories which had held 
the reader lacked suspense in the theatre, 
and that characters they loved in print be- 
came shadowy and tenuous behind the glare 
of stage lights. Dialogue so agreeable to 
peruse did not speak to the ear with dart: 
ing directness; it did not express acutely 
not only the thought behind the particular 
lines but also the general mental make-up 
of the character speaking. 

“But I believe the relationship between 
novels and plays will be closer as both 
arts develop, especially in America; be- 
cause drama—the art that lives out its 
theme in action to both eye and ear—is 
affecting all its sister arts today as never 
before. It is having its influence on the 
reading public too, through the play depart- 
ments of the public libraries. I have really 
looked into this and had the figures from 
several libraries. It is amazing, the close 
run the printed play keeps up behind the 
novel—not only plays that have been staged 
in America, but foreign plays that possibly 
may never be staged here. The vividness 
which the dramatic form demands is there 
in the printed play—though the reader 
doesn’t get it in its full measure, of course 
—and it is influencing his taste. 

“Poetry has had such a wonderful ‘fillip’ 
here in the last four years. How can 
drama lag behind long when they are so 
close in their demand for symmetry, clarity, 
vividness? Both are bound to affect the 
novel. Drama will sharpen and deepen 
characterization, make all dialogue living 
speech and so closely associate psychology 
and plot that the persons of the story will 
be so identified with their environment that 
you won’t be able to imagine them out of 
their setting, or to believe that their locale 
must not inevitably have produced just 
such persons. The influence of poetry will 
bring back style and melody to prose- 
writing and eliminate the ugly, the slovenly, 
and the incorrect use of the rich and 
varied language we have, fortunately, as 
our inheritance.” 

“Yes,” Ll agreed. “For. Youth is not 
poring over its college and library books 
for nothing. I think the era of slang and 
the slang-story is on the wane.” 

“T caught very happy glimpses of Youth 
enjoying ‘Good-Morning Rosamond’ in 
both Detroit and Buffalo where Miss Jessie 
Bonstelle gave the play its first production. 


The houses were always good—both even- 
ing and matinees—so we're hoping! The 
theme of Youth romancing caught Miss. 
Bonstelle and after seeing how she empha- 
sized it all through the production I put it 
more prominently into the book. I am 
grateful to my play for having brought 
me into touch with a very unusual woman, 
as well as with a theatrical producer.” 

“We shall have women in the larger field 
of theatrical production before long,” I 
said. “Miss Horniman and _ Gertrude 
Kingston have done it successfully in Eng- 
land; and women are doing it in some of 
the stock theatres and the new Little Thea- 
tres in®America, and doing it well, too.” 

“Women make up most of the audiences 
and the majority of the readers, and they 
are doing a great deal of the writing. They 
are in all the editorial offices of the maga- 
zines. Efficiency, not sex, is what we need: 
to emphasize. The pioneer spirit always 
recognizes equality. In the West women 
have never been barred from certain de- 
partments of the art world, or journalism, 
because of sex. And the war will finish 
the lingering prejudices, on this subject, in 
the Eastern states. They can’t lag behind 
Russia on the woman question! And what 
about triumphant Youth? It isn’t only 
masculine !” 

“Tell me, has Rosamond a_ prototype 
other than the spirit of romance? Is there — 
a real village of Roseborough?” 

“No one posed for Rosamond. But I 
have sojourned in at least five Rosebor- 


oughs. One Roseborough was a small, 
well-to-do, sleepy and very aristocratic 
hamlet in Canada, where ‘Society’ was 


mid-Victorian and the ‘others’ were farm- 
ers. If you wanted to know anyone’s place 
in the social scale, all you had to do was 
to observe the tinge of hauteur or effusion 
with which the Madam Snob of the com- 
munity colored her greeting. A patroniz- 
ing nod to the doctor’s wife (he had ‘mar- 
ried beneath him’), a cordial one to the 
Vicar’s, a gush of effusion to the Major’s 
(who was ‘the honorable’ by birth) and 
so on. You couldn’t have placed any 
one socially by ‘the honorable’ greeting; 
for she was gracious to all. These two may 
have suggested the ‘Mrs. Witherby’ and 
‘Mrs. Lee’ of the Roseborough of my book. 
Then there is always a ‘Mabel Crewe,’ the 
poor relation who is put upon by everyone; 
and a ‘Wilton Howard,’ the useless young 
gentleman with expensive tastes, and the 
secret heart-breaking love-affair that can 
never come to anything because the village 
social dictators wouldn’t countenance ‘it. 
“And in every Roseborough there is the 
same conflict between maturity, with its 
narrow views, and Youth a-clamor for ro- 
mance and a larger life. There is the 
sweetness of family life and of leisurely 
peaceful pursuits and there is the type of 


‘mind that sees only the worst in whatever 


it doesn’t understand. Also, you'll find 
often the black sheep of Roseborough who 
ran away from the narrowness and roamed 
the world of cities and came back because 
the sweetness and loveliness of the little 
village became dear to him in memory, and 
perhaps too because he found that human 
nature in the cities is not so vastly differ- 
ent. I have known two Indiana Rose- 
boroughs, and one in Pennsylvania and one 
in California, and I am sure there were 
several young oe og Rosamonds in each 
of them.” 

“But did you me the returned artist in 
any of them?” 

“Yes; in two! In one he was a com- 
poser: whose songs are sung by all noted 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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“THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY” 


By Barrett H. Clark 


Paul Claudel is one of the most interest- 
ing figures in contemporary French litera- 
ture. He is a poet of genius, a prose writer 
of indubitable power, clarity, and charm, 
and a writer of works cast into the semb- 
lance of plays. He is the recognized ‘leader 
of movements and schools in his own land, 
and something of a fetish among certain 
groups abroad in English-speaking coun- 
tries. His numerous works have begun to 
be translated into English. From among 
the limited circle of his admirers and dis- 
ciples in France we have many brochures 
and articles devoted to his poetry; in Amer- 
ica, however, I know of a bare half-dozen 
references to him. To write of his poetry 
requires comparatively little knowledge, but 
to discuss his plays, at length, a degree of 
temerity to which I cannot yet lay claim. 
A criticism of L’Annonce faite a Marie, 
now translated as The Tidings Brought to 
Mary, as poetry, is not difficult; as a play, 
it is a different matter. To dismiss Claudel 
as an unsuccessful playwright, or no play- 
wright at all, is hardly fair. I should like 
to see his most characteristic efforts re- 
ceive adequate attention at the hands of our 
best producers before passing sentence upon 
him. Meanwhile, we may at least try to 
judge the plays from the printed text. 

The plays are difficult reading: the words 
are strange, the idiom peculiar, the motiva- 
tion curiously mixed. Claudel has no sense 
of the theater. It is, of course, no crime 
to conceive a dramatic idea in a different 
fashion from that of Sardou, but I refer to 
dramatic instinct pure and simple. There 
are scenes in certain of his plays that 
would require nearly two hours in the 
performance; there are horrors unspeak- 
able described in the _ stage-directions; 
speeches of inordinate length; stage-busi- 
ness impossible to act. In the second ver- 
sion of Téte d’Or a woman is bound to a 
tree, suffocated, and tortured; she speaks a 
page of beautiful French, which is followed 
by this description: “A long pause, which 
is felt to last for several hours, during 
which the stage remains empty.” 

In general, Claudel cannot tell a story. 
Téte d’Or and La Jeune fille Violaine can 
be followed only with the utmost effort on 
the part of the reader. It seems that the 
moment any sort of plot begins, the charac- 
ters stop the last semblance of development 
and reveal soul-states in the most lavish 
and gorgeous rhetorical language. But 
Claudel is not primarily interested in plot, 
nor even in the logical development of 
character ; it is his first task to envelop his 
story and his characters in a lyric atmos- 
phere. It is not enough to add an element 
of lyricism to a play, the work itself must 
be a lyric. Granted, then, that Claudel’s 
plays are more lyrical than dramatic— 
which practically amounts to saying that 
they are not plays at all, in the conven- 
tional sense of the word—is there a place 
for them in our theater? 

Now, it is pretty well established that 
no play lives unless it is a literature, and 
yet no play is successful unless it is dra- 
matic. It is not so easy to account for this 
as it may seem, and it is a fact that most 
of the world’s dramatic masterpieces are 
masterpieces of literature, but it is no less 
true that literature alone has never made 
a good play. Claudel’s plays are certainly 
literature, but they are not in the accepted 
sense of the word dramatic. It may be that 
we are evolving toward a lyric drama, in 
which character and action shall assume a 
minor role, and in which the lyric element 
will supply an inner emotion which until 


‘ what 


- that beautiful? 


now we have sought in the spectacle of 
human’ beings struggling with themselves 
and the universe. True it is that Claudel’s 
language is uplifting, invigorating, inspiring, 
and many a scene is rendered almost dra- 
matic by an emotion born of the joy of 
sheer poetry, but if the plays were put 
upon the stage I cannot help feeling that 
the presence of flesh-and-blood actors, 
granted even that they could speak verse— 
which they cannot—would bring home to 
us the futility of trying to vitalize and 
visualize the subtle beauties of poetry. In 
an article by the poet in which he tells how 
his plays should be acted, he says: “Often- 
times what moves us most in acting is not 
so much what the actor says as what we 
feel he is going to say.” This implicit emo- 
tion, this subtle suggestion of the unspoken, 
the unseen, the unknown, is much more 
effective in the read than in the acted play. 
Until the theater has ceased to be a place 
of amusement—as it ought to be in the 
broadest sense of the word—the drama of 
pure lyricism had better be confined to the 
library. The reader will enjoy the poetry 
of Paul Claudel, its grandeur and sweep, 
its profundity, its mysticism, and dream of 
a marvelous play “The Tidings 
Brought to Mary” might make under ideally 
impossible circumstances, but he will not go 
to see it acted. It is heavy with the atmos- 
phere of the late Middle Ages, it breathes 
the fresh odor of new-mown hay; it brings 
to us again the douce France of Jeanne 
d’Arc; it tells a beautiful story—during in- 
tervals of lyric flights—but is not dramatic. 
Louise Morgan Sill has accomplished a 
difficult task surprisingly well. Claudel’s 
language is impossible to translate, but in 
the present version we have as close an 
approximation as we have right to expect 
from any one but an English Claudel. 

“The Tidings Brought to Mary,” a mys- 
tery, by Paul Claudel, translated from the 
French by Louise Morgan Sill. New Ha- 
ven, Yale University Press. $1.50. 


SOMETHING SHOULD BE 
DONE ABOUT THIS BOOK 


It is cruelty to animals to send a New 
York reviewer of books a copy of “Lake 
and Stream Fishing,’ by Dixie Carroll, 
editor of the National Sportsman, presi- 
dent of American Anglers League and fish- 
ing editor of the Chicago Herald. That 
is what Stewart & Kidd ‘of Cincinnati did, 
and something ought to be done about it. 
Such books should be kept in the country 
where a man can go and dig up a fish pole 
and wheedle a strip of pork away from 
Aunt Julia. 

It is a terrible book. It tells all about 
fresh-water game fish, and the tackle neces- 
sary to catch them, and how to use the 
tackle. There are some questions and an- 
swers. We object decidedly to reading 
such things as this in a New York apart- 
ment or an editorial office on the twelfth 
floor: 

Question. How far will a bass carry a 
live bait before swallowing it?—B. G. K. 

Answer. There is no set rule to go by; 
they may take the bait and run off Io to 15 
yards, and again they may make it 75 or 
a hundred. Let them have the line after 
they strike, then all you do is wait till they 
stop to gorge the minnow, before striking. 

If that isn’t assault and battery on a 
man who spent his early days barefooted 
on a lake edge and hasn’t been fishing for 
ten years, we would like to know what is. 
Dixie Carroll ought to know better, and 
Stewart & Kidd should refuse to publish 
such a book unless it can be kept away 
from men who live in big cities. 


Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, author of “The 
Flaming Sword in Serbia and Elsewhere,” 
is bitterly opposed to militarism and to war. 
She is firmly convinced that peace will come 
only through the efforts of woman. She 
was the pioneer woman to establish and 
conduct a field hospital in war. The pref- 
ace of her book is an earnest plea to women 
to realize their duty in connection with 
the present world crisis. 


A Chat With Constance Skinner 


(Continued from page 4.) 


singers, here and abroad. In the other, he 
was a painter who had lived in Paris and 
made a bit of a name, too. He had come 
home to persuade his village kindred to let 
him decorate their schools and town hall— 
brought his art home to help the little town 
that once failed to understand him. Isn’t 
It is in line with the doc- 
trine of our poet nomad, Vachel Lindsay, 
who was singing for all the mid-west Rose- 
boroughs before the city publishers found 
him out. That too was Youth Romantic 
and Youth Triumphant wasn’t it—the re- 
turn to make beautiful the place where it 
first dreamed ?” 

“Where did you first dream?” 

“Tn a little fur-trading post in northern 
British Columbia, five or six hundred miles 
from civilization—one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in a Province world-noted ‘for its 
natural beauties. Life was good for one, 
there. It was simple and rugged and kindly, 
like the people. That was a unique little 
village, if you like, for there wasn’t a 
gossip in it. Women were very few and 
very precious. There were too many old 
trappers and miners about—men who spent 
so much of their lives in loneliness that 
any human circle was dear to them—to 
make any one who expressed unkindness 
popular. Womanhood was really rever- 


enced there. Women went alone all over 
that country and were never molested. To 
a northerner like myself, who really knows 
that country and its types, the usual maga- 
zine story of the Canadian Northwest is a 
very irritating affair. It takes more than 
a dogsledding trip across the Wild to fit a 
writer to depict that country and its peo- 
ples. It is utterly false to write of the 
Man of the North as if his thoughts and 
need of woman were expressed in the acts 
of a city ‘rounder’ or an apache of the 
slums. However, he is not the only man 
misrepresented in current fiction. If I were 
to believe that real men resemble the 
creatures served up as types of masculinity 
in most short stories and serials, I would 
think this war a special blessing. The 
fewer of them left the better! On the con- 
trary one of the greatest services the war 
is doing for literature is in unmasking the 
sham that passes for a man in most fiction 
and plays. As a revelation of masculine 
nature I recommend Ian Hay’s ‘The First 
Hundred Thousand.’ It’s worth more than 
any dozen fiction works I can recall just 
now. Surely the true histories of man- 
hood this war is giving us will force out 
of print the leering dress-suited and buck- 
skin-shirted sybarite, and the accompany- 
ing illustrations of him!” 
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CRANE’S “THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE” 


HE death of the author of “The Red. 


Badge of Courage” at Badenweiler, 
Baden, on June 5, 1900, took from contem- 
porary literature an original and striking 
figure whose force and insight remain ex- 
emplified in his best work as qualities all 
too rare. 

His was one of the many cases of a 
genius which is inexplicable on no apparent 
grounds of heredity or environment. The 
first Stephen Crane came to Massachusetts 
from England in 1635. The third of the 
name settled in New Jersey, near Newark, 
and held high office at the time of the 
Revolution. 

The family was one of force, and th 
work of the members was done well in 
politics, in war, and in the ministry, but 
there was apparently no distinctly literary 
influence within the family itself, save such 
as may have been incidental to the profes- 
sion of the Rev. J. T. Crane, the father of 
the novelist. 

Stephen Crane was born on November I, 
1871, at 14 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. ‘ihe 
He spent some time at Syracuse University, 
and also at Lafayette College, but without 
completing the course at either institution. 
Some years ago he gave to a representative 
of Leslie’s Weekly the following picture of 
his earlier years: 

“T can’t do any sort of work that I don’t 
like or don’t feel like doing,” said Mr. Crane, 
“and I’ve given up trying to do it! When I 
was at school few of my studies interested 
me, and as a result I was a bad scholar. They 
used to say at Syracuse University, where, 
by the way, I didn’t finish the course, that 
I was cut out to be a professional baseball 
player. And the truth of the matter is that 
IT went there more to play baseball than to 
study. I was always very fond of litera- 
ture, though. I remember when I was eight 
years old I became very much interested 
- in a child character called, I think, Little 
Goodie Brighteyes, and I wrote a story then 
which I called after this fascinating little 
persoll. 

“When I was about sixteen I began to 
write for the New York newspapers, doing 
correspondence from Asbury Park and 
other places. Then I began to write special 
articles and short stories for the Sunday 
papers and one of the literary syndicates, 
reading a great deal in the meantime and 
gradually acquiring a style. I decided that 
the nearer a writer gets to life the greater 
he becomes as an artist, and most of my 
prose writings have been toward the goal 
partially described by that misunderstood 
and abused word, realism. Tolstoi is the 
writer I admire most of all. 

‘Tye been a free lance during most of 
the time I have been doing literary work, 
writing stories and articles about anything 
under heaven that seemed to possess inter- 
est, and selling them wherever I could. It 
was hopeless work. Of all human lots for 
a person of sensibility that of an obscure 
free lance in literature or journalism is, I 
think, the most discouraging. 

“Tt was during this period that I wrote 
‘The Red Badge of Courage.” It was an 
effort born of pain—despair, almost; and 
I believe that this made it a better piece 
of literature than it otherwise would have 
been. It seems a pity that art should be a 
child of pain,-and yet I think it is. Of 
course, we have fine writers who are pros- 
perous and contented, but in my opinion 
their work would be greater if this were 
not so. It lacks the sting it would have if 
written under the spur of a great need.” 

It was in December, 1894, that Mr. Crane 
came to the editorial office of D. Appleton 


“The Red Badge of Courage,” by 
Stephen Crane, appears in a new edition 
in a format convenient for the pocket, 
being published by Appleton, the original 
publisher. A powerful study of a private 
soldier in his first action in the Civil 
War, who learned to stand up under fire, 
this book comes out again as the young 
men of the nation are about to go under 
fire in the greatest war the world has ever 
known. Alongside the “fact” stories 
which have come from the trenches, this 
work holds its own; it is a triumph of 
literary art, in that Crane had not seen 
war when he wrote it; it is a triumph of 
human imagination, for it reveals the 
power of the human mind to create con- 
ditions which are true, and then adapt 
an imaginary person to those conditions 
and let him react to those conditions. 
That, of course, is what the literary art- 
ist is always trying to do; Stephen Crane 
accomplished the task splendidly and the 
measure of his genius stands out in this 
book. It is proof of the fact that great 
art remains great art even though years 
may pass. “The Red Badge of Courage” 
will always be war, as it appears to the 
man in the ranks—death and confusion 
and bravery and cowardice and a pit of 
noise and disaster full of thunderbolts. 
We reprint on this page the preface, 
which tells the history of the manuscript. 


& Company, bringing two short stories as 
examples of the work which he was then 


doing for the newspapers. The impression 
made by the stories was so strong that Mr. 
Crane was asked if he had a story long 
enough for publication in book form. He 
replied hesitatingly that he had written one 
rather long story, which was appearing in a 
Philadelphia newspaper, and “some of the 
boys in the office seemed to like it.” 

He was asked to send the story at once, 
and presently there appeared a package of 
newspaper cuttings containing “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” which was promptly 
accepted for publication. Owing to Mr. 
Crane’s absence in the South and West, 
where he acted as correspondent for a 
newspaper syndicate, there was delay in the 
proofreading and the book was not issued 
until the autumn of 1895. It differed from 
the newspaper publication in containing 
much matter which had been cut out to meet 
journalistic requirements. 

This story of a famous book is perhaps 
worth telling because of the multiplication 
of mythical narratives. It is not important 
to know how many newspaper syndicates 
declined the story, or how much it was cut 
down before it appeared in newspaper form, 
or how little serialization brought the 
author; nor is it possible to verify the tale 
that its origin was a challenge of an artist 
friend uttered in response to Mr. Crane’s 
seer of a battle story which he had just 
read. 

Mr. Crane studied some books on the 
Civil War, and the battle which he had in 
mind was more than any other that of 
Chancellorsville. He talked with veterans, 
but he found it impossible to gain the in- 
sight which he desired in this way. He 
wished to “see war from within,” and this 
he did. 

As a_ psychological study, “The Red 
Badge” has a profound interest. It is the 
imagining of a young man who had never 
seen war. It is the analysis of a young re- 
cruit’s soul which is as vivid and clear as 
the finest anatomical dissection and yet in- 
stinct with life and palpitating with emo- 
tion. 

No one can read the book without mar- 
veling at the power of the author’s imagina- 
tion, at his success in placing himself in the 


situation of another. From a different 
point of view the change of method which 
his work represents when compared with 
more conventional tales of war, finds a par- 
allel in the change in battle painting. Thus 
David and Gros selected the commander 
and apotheosized him. Later painters se- 
lected an array of men, the collective sol- 
dier. Verestchagin has sought to place 
before us the individual. In literature there 
are two points of coincidence between the 
attitude of Tolstoi in “War and Peace” and 
the Sebastopol pictures, and the attitude of 
Mr. Crane. 

There is resemblance, especially in the 
ignorance of the individual fighter, between 
the youths of the “Red Badge” and the 
private soldier of Zola’s “Debacle,” al- 
though Zola’s greater painstaking does not 
make amends for his inferiority in imagina- 
tive quality. 

Mr. Crane was promptly termed a “real- 
ist,” but he is a realist of singular imagina- 
tive power. Whatever strictures may be 
passed upon his “Red Badge,” it is only the 
possession of a force above and beyond 
simple realism which could cause jaded 
critics to marsha! Kipling, Tolstoi, Zola, 
Prosper Mérimée, and a half a score of 
others, including a too little known Ameri- 
can writer, Ambrose Bierce, in their search 
for comparisons and classification. 

But “The Red Badge” lies before the 
reader, and it is for him to “read, mark and 
inwardly digest,” while the purpose of this 
prelude is merely to tell the history of the 
lamented author. When “The Red Badge” 
was published in this country in October, 
1895, the quality which it possessed was 
soon recognized by American critics, and 
only a short time had passed when the suc- 
cess of the book became certain. The point 
is worth noting, because there grew up a 
myth that “The Red Badge” was first pub- 
lished in England, or at least that it lay un- 
noticed here until revived by English plaud- 
its. The fact is that, although the book 
was copyrighted in England when issued 
here, the English publisher delayed its pub— 
lication until over two months after its 
American appearance. Before the book 
had been published in England it had 
been the subject of eulogistic reviews. 
throughout the United States, and its 
reception by readers had dealt another 
blow to the adage of the unhonored 
prophet. Later, when it finally appeared in 
England, its reception was assuredly re- 
markable. 

The first book written by Mr. Crane was 
“Maggie, a Girl of the Streets,” which was. 
due largely to his observations as a re- 
porter in New York. The book was writ- 
ten when he was twenty-one, and a small 
edition was manufactured for the author 
at a job printing ‘office. The title page 
bore the assumed name—“Johnston Smith” 
—and the book was not acutally pub- 
lished. ; 

Mr. Crane’s first personal experience of 
war was in Greece during the war with 
Turkey. His love of adventure led him to 
Florida and Cuba in the filibustering days 
which preceded our war with Spain, and 
one narrow escape is pictured in “The Open 
Boat.” Mr. Crane also acted as a news- 
paper correspondent in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and his indifference to danger has 
been graphically described by some of his 
companions at Guantanamo. After the 
war he returned to England, and his home 
was at Oxted, in Surrey, until the ravages 
of consumption led his advisers to recom- 
mend a change, which, unhappily, proved 
ineffective “R. H. June 8, 1900.” 
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A NEW ENGLANDER’S 
NEW ENGLAND NOVEL 


By Babette Deutsch 


Alice Brown’s: work is distinguished by 
a familiarity with New England .which is 
bred only of living there. Living, more- 
over, in its intensest meaning, so that the 
blood of New Englanders and the soil 
of New England are woven into the very 
fibre of being. Only of such intimacy does 
such understanding grow. To read Miss 
Brown’s novel is to be absorbed into this 
atmosphere of routine performance and 
dutiful behavior, Yankee neighborliness 
and Yankee bargaining. 

“But while her close knowledge is the 
secret of her power, it is also the key to 
weakness. Her hand is steeped in the dye 
in which it works. For her very sympathy 
with the circumscribed lives of her charac- 
ters seems to debar her from appreciating 
a viewpoint alien to their own. The near- 
est approach to it is Larry, a kind of be- 
loved vagabond, who fiddles and scribbles 
and gets periodically drunk in solemn and 
decent privacy. But even Larry is noble, 
and even Larry reforms. 

In this latest volume, “Bromley Neigh- 
borhood’ (Macmillan), Miss Brown deals 
with a small community, whose growing 
boys and girls play the important roles. 
They are intelligible children, especially the 
central figure, Ellen Brock, with all her 
pitiful native repressions and aversions. 

But toward the close of the book, when 
the tangle of adolescence begins to be clear 
to them, and they try to extricate them- 
selves with that pity of maturity for 
youth’s ignorant misery, the author’s New 
England conscience steps in and condemns 
thern to a penance that one fears will 
never be completed. The difficulty lies not 
in the fact that they accept their anomalous 
situation so serenely, but that the author 
thus accepts it. 

One has a secret fear that when she 
reached page 400 or thereabouts she real- 
ized that unless she was planning a trilogy 
her pages were numbered, so she untwisted 
the threads with as little pain to everybody 
as a New England conscience allows, and 
with as little regard for passionate impulse 
likewise, and left the characters in her little 
history presumably happy some time after, 
if not forever. 

Nor does she ever break a too delicate 
reticence to tell us whether Grissie and Ben, 
when they went to Boston, actually 
“sinned,” or whether they simply went, 
like an engaging couple in another of this 
year’s novels, to look at a belfry. 

And yet Miss Brown builds so cleverly 
that it would take very little of a literary 
analyst to make one believe that the end 
was as inevitable as the beginning. Her 
characters are convincing, even though to 
one not so attached to New England they 
may seem somewhat foreign. 

Throughout the book there are signs of 
an insight into human motives that is 
shrewd and illuminating. It is where her 
Puritan romanticism gets the better of this 
equally Puritan shrewdness that Miss 
Brown loses touch with life, and is as dis- 
appointing as she is elsewhere stimulating. 


George Gibbs’ new novel, “The Secret 
Witness,” deals with events leading to the 
great war. An Austrian girl and an Eng- 
lishman accidentally overhear a secret pact 
which threatens the peace of all Europe. 
They are discovered and flee and immedi- 
ately the great secret service organizations 
of Austria and Germany are set on their 
trails. 


NATIONALITY NATURAL 
CONDITION OF PEOPLE 


“The myth of nationality is a profound 
and necessary truth, as well grounded as any 
that governs human nature. It is blind and 
brutal and righteous. It moves to ageres- 
sion, or lives peaceably at home. It builds 
big guns or is pastoral. It is merely the 
collective expression of human nature in 
the particular group which circumstance 
and natural liking have created. It was 
formed as much by chance as the family— 
accident, propinquity. commercial considera- 
tions. Once formed, it is as natural as the 
family. Tagore says that ‘a new age is 
imminent, when the ideal of nationalism 
will be discarded.’ But that nationality 
does, as a matter of fact, penetrate to deeper 
sources of instinctive life than other forms 
of association, such as religion and social- 
ism, is proved by the alinements of the 
present war, where comrade fights comrade, 
and Catholic fights Catholic.”—From Arthur 
Gleason’s “Inside the British Isles.” 


The Century Company will publish during 
September the following books: “Ladies 
Must Live’, by Alice Duer Miller; “Dor- 
mie One,” by Holworthy Hall; “The Girl 
Next Door,” by Augusta Seaman; “Wilder- 
ness Honey,” by Frank L. Pollock; “Po- 
litical Ideals,” by Bertrand Russell; “Sid 
Says,” by J. M. Siddall; “The Golden 
Eagle,” by Allen French; “Camp Jolly,” 
by Frances Little; “The Lost Little- Lady,” 
by Emilie Benson Knipe and Arthur Alden 
Knipe; “Boys’ Book of Sports,” by Grant- 
land Rice; “The Adirondacks,” by T. Mor- 
ris Longstreth; “Heroes of Today” and 
“Heroines of Service,” by Mary R. Park- 
man; “Piang, the Moro Boy,” by Florence 
Partello Stuart; “Story Book of Science,” 
by Jean Henri Fabre; “Under Boy Scout 
Colors,’ by Joseph Ames; “Calvary Alley,” 
by Alice Hegan Rice; “Vagabonding Down 
the Andes,” by Harry A. Frank, and “The 
Heauelus of Europe,” by David Jayne 
Hill. 


“In the World,” by Maxim Gorky (The 
Century Company), is the second volume 
of this author’s autobiography, the first 
being “My Childhood.” It is intimate, fas- 
cinating, masterly. 

Gorky tells his readers how he made his 
own way after he was kicked out of his 
home and told to shift for himself. He 
became a worker on a boat on the Volga; 
an assistant in an ikon shop; a clerk in a 
shoe store; but above all, a student of 
human nature. The book is so revealing 
that, at times, the reader fairly shrinks 
from continuing the narration. But its 
revelations will make friends for this Rus- 
sian, who did not fail to suffer some re- 
grettable indignities on the occasion of his 
visit to America. 

The volume might well be put into the 
hands of those budding geniuses of these 
United States who believe that to be an 
artist one must have certain Latin Quarter 
failings. Gorky, in this story about him- 
self, shows Gorky, the lad, as a splendid, 
ambitious, clear-sighted, normal boy with 
a passionate love for the good and the 
beautiful; in other words, with qualities 
that have brought him to the fore as one 
of the world’s greatest figures. New York: 
The Century Company, $2.00 net. 


“Nothing on earth can look so broken 
hearted as a stranded boat that has lost all 
its men.”—Amelia E. Barr in “Christine, a 
Fife Fisher Girl.” 


| THREE REAL NOVELS 


“*There is a sureness 
of touch about the 
books of Emerson 
Hough which makes it 
a pleasure to read 
them.’’—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


THE BROKEN GATE 


By Emerson Hough 

Author of “The Magnificent Adventure.” 

Why is it that if a woman breaks con- 
ventions she is socially ostracized for- 
ever afterward while the man who 
breaks them with her is not? Around this 
idea Emerson Hough has written a tre- 
mendous story of a woman’s brave fight 
to live down the past for the sake of her 
boy. And when he comes home from 
college and is allowed to meet his 
mother for the first time in his life a 
series of surprising incidents happen. 
Certain to be one of the great successes 
of the fall season. 
Pictures by Leone Bracker. Cloth, $1.50 

net. 


THE 
COMING 


By J. C. Snaith 
Author of ‘‘The Sailor’ 


With the same amazing power that he 
put in “The Sailor” Mr. Snaith has writ- 
ten a novel dealing with the spiritual 
and ethical side of the European War. 
The central figure is a mystic. Some 
declare that he is the reincarnation of 
the Christ spirit; others are inclined to 
believe that he is the Christ Himself, 
returned to bring peace to a war-swept 
world, 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


COUSIN JULIA 


By Grace Hodgson Flandrau 

Cousin Julia is the wife of a rising 
Middle Western man and the mother of 
two attractive daughters. Her whole 
ambition is to make her life a social suc- 
cess and to arrange splendid marriages 
for her daughters. In a clever humor- 
ous story the author 
tells of Cousin 
Julia’s dilemma 
when her daughters 
exhibit wills of their 
own. 

Cloth $1.40 net. 


“Mrs. Flandrau has 
treated mid-Western 
life in a manner almost 
novel. The story is 
worth reading as a 
study of American life.” 
—James L. Ford in the 
New York Herald. 
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N another column Mr. George W. Cronyn relates how the 


spell of the Indian and of Indian literature took hold on him | 


and finally led him to compile the anthology of Indian poetry 
which is issued this month from the presses of Boni and Live- 
right under the fascinating title, “The Path on the Rainbow.” 
The publication of this collection seems to us important and 
significant. It is a waymark pointing Americans back to their 
own soil for their inspiration. More, it happily reveals to us 
a brief series of classics which are, at once, native to our New 
World and, from the standpoint of art, as valuable as the ancient 
poetry of the Greeks and the Hebrews. 

Mr. Cronyn has done us a great service in collecting the noble 
songs of the Pawnee, the Navajo, Iroquois and other tribes, 
from their burial place among the tomes of the Ethnological 
Bureau. They are literature, not historical data. Their proper 
place is not among scientific reports but with the other great 
poetry we cherish. These native songs are America’s classic 
poetry—that is a point worth emphasizing. 


ESIDES the ancient native songs, the volume contains inter- 

pretative poems by Constance Lindsay Skinner, Alice Corbin, 
associate editor of Poetry Magazine, Carl Sandburg, Vachel 
Lindsay and Frank Gordon. Mary Austin contributes interpre- 
tations and translations and a Foreword to the Native Songs. 
Of these writers, two have lived for a number of years in close 
proximity to American Indian life—Mrs. Austin and Dr. Gordon; 
while Miss Skinner was born at a fur-trading post in northern 
British Columbia and grew up among the native children of the 
wild. 


HE translators of the original Indian songs in “The Path on 

the Rainbow” spent many years at their task, and presented 
their results to the American Ethnological Bureau. Mr. Cronyn 
has gathered some of these poems from the Bureau’s files and 
is presenting them to us in their proper guise, viz., as literature, 
American literature. Here at last is one distinctively American 
work which we need not receive from foreign circles. But for. 
Mr. Cronyn’s timely act, who knows? In a few years a Russian 
poet might have unearthed our native classics and issued them in 
Petrograd, letting them return to us finally in translations! 


HE American writer labors under limitations, Literature in 

this country is hampered. We have many men and women 
capable of producing art in literature, if they were given a free 
hand. But our authors are cribbed, cabined and confined, by 
what is expressed in the editorial utterance “What the public 
wants.” 

Right there lies the trouble with American literature. We have 
editors who set themselves up as the public, and demand that 
our literature be written to a certain custom-made pattern. The 
result is a “hand-me-down” literature. The same thing exists 
in the same way in the drama. 

Being a comparatively happy nation in normal times, we de- 
mand happiness in our books. That, to a certain extent, is a 
healthy manifestation. When it goes to the extreme of demand- 
ing that our world be painted in rainbow colors, and everything 
that needs our mass attention for correction, be avoided, we are 
only fooling ourselves. That is exactly what our editors demand 
of .our authors, and what is demanded, to some extent, in litera- 
ture, by our public, though not to the extent editors would have 


authors believe. But the editor must be suited first if the author 


is to have work published. 
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Magazine editors are mostly at‘fault. This is because nearly 
all our books are “serialized” first, and then become books. 
Magazine editors want “pleasant” stories, or “happy endings.” 
They will not print an unpleasant story, no matter how power- 
fully it may be written. They do not want “strong” stories. So 
our literature labors under an indirect censorship, and much of 
it is in consequence best described by the designation “piffle.” 

Most of the great world literature is unpleasant, and “strong.” 
Most great stories have unhappy endings, including “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “Jude the Obscure,” or the works of Balzac, or Dickens, 
or Zola, or Poe. They nearly all deal with great human trage- 
dies, and nearly all of them are openly what is so described by 
our editors—propaganda. 

We do not have novels which search out our problems of 
national life as do some of the Russian novels, because if we 
had novels so strong or unpleasant submitted to editors, they 
would not be published. The author would be told that they 
would not sell, because they were “sordid and unpleasant.” 
Fancy an American novel ending with the heroine hanging her 
children in a closet! Jf a novel were written, which led inevit- 
ably to such an ending, the American editor would demand that 
the hanging be changed to a wedding, and that the villain must 
decide to reform. é 

We are an evangelistic nation. Human error must never meet 
with consequences, unless it be some one with a very black 
heart, and that person must be killed in a railroad accident, or 
some other manner which is not “unpleasant,’ although the best 


‘way to dispose of an unregenerate character, according to our 


standards, would be to have him suddenly converted by an 
orphan girl, or a mountebank mouthing some new religion from 
the street corner. 

The American editor and the American reader will not allow 
the American author to write books dealing frankly with life. 
We demand that such books have a foreign name on the title 
page, and then they may be published in thick trilogies. It is 
all right if the story is laid in Germany or France or Russia. 
Then the author may write at length about the thoughts and acts 
of any degenerate or maniac, and be hailed as a great artist. 
If it has to be translated, so much the better. Our “sex” stories 
are disguised as “uplift,” and then we swallow the pill. But to 
be approved as art, any book dealing with life in an unpleasant 
manner, must be imported. We like to read of the problems of 
other peoples, but we balk at having our own problems in fiction. 

Now and then we get an “Ethan Frome” or a “Red Badge of 
Courage,” and wonder how it ever happened that they saw the 
light of type. The history of such manuscripts generally shows 
that publication came about after much discouragement for the 
authors. Some times they are born obscurely, like so many 
great men and things, and fight their ways to the top of our 
literary history by sheer power of art. And the public, so feared 
by editors, take such works to their hearts and treasure them, 
not for one fiction season, but for all the ages. They are rarely 
“best sellers” in the trade sense, but go on selling year after 
year, growing stronger with time. They reek with horror, and 
end with the tragic simplicity of life itself—they end when the 
nee comes, not when or where some editor would have them 
end. 

Some one has said that we would have a great literature if only 
editors would publish what they do not like. There is much 
truth in this, for if you would write a great book, have it rejected 
by editors all over the country, and then give it away to have it 
printed. It is a good gamble that you have produced a work of 
art, for the best of our literature began life as dog-eared vaga- 
bonds of manuscripts. 


HIS'war has many ghastly phases. Not the least of them 

to this writer, is the carefree manner in which reporters use 
military terms. There is probably more ignorance about military 
nomenclature in newspaper offices in this country, than in any 
other country in the world. Some there are who are thankful 
for this, and maintain that if the free people of this country had 
been regimented and drilled for years, we would know more about 
military terms than we would wish. There may be something 
in that. Personally, we do not care to live constantly under the 
supervision of an adjutant who came back from ‘the Philippines 
with tropical liver and a six-mule-power grouch. But we do 
wish that the writers of headlines (to which honorable fraternity 
we had the honor of belonging for several years) would learn 
something about the elements of how an army is put together 
and taken apart. Any kind of a soldier is now a “trooper”— 
only cavalrymen are troopers. Field artillery organizations are 
called “companies” when they are batteries; sergeants are being 
“commissioned” sergeants every day, and captains and majors 
are “enlisting” all the time. When this war is over we hope a 
great many men will go back to newspaper work able to tell a 
bow-legged piccolo player in the band from a lance corporal of 
marines. If this means militarism, why let it come! 
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“DOMINIE DEAN’ IS 
SANE AND HEALTHY 


When a Russian or a Frenchman writes 
a book, he very often takes for his main 
character a man who is half mad, or degen- 
erate, and shows the man to us, sparing us 
nothing. In the last few years there have 
even risen up American authors who seem 
inclined to put out this unhealthy type of 
thing; and one writer in particular has 
given us a long, long story written around 
a young man with a sex obsession, who is 
not a subject for a novel but for a patho- 
logical treatise; not a “devil of a fellow,” 
but a sick, sick man. 

Yet who dares to say that the story of 
such a moral idiot is not “art’? The de- 
lineation of the perverted is always “art”— 
especially if the work is foreign! Said a 
dramatic critic—a woman—recently, “The 
actor who plays the part of a drug fiend, 
a drunkard, or a waster is always given 
credit for great ability. He is ‘made’ over- 
night. There are no standards by which 
the normal citizen can judge him; he has 


only to turn himself loose, and the public ~ 


clamors, ‘What an artist!” 

The same thing is true in the world of 
books and stories. The tale of a man 
whose criminal impulses mark him for 
medical care, gets lengthy reviews, and 
unstinted praise; the heroine who goes 
from one soul-sickening experience to an- 
other has the best chance of claiming pages 
of criticism. 

What a contrast to the lurid type of 
literature is such a book as “Dominie Dean,” 
by Ellis Parker Butler (Revell). And to 
get the real flavor of the story one should 
turn to it from some great masterpiece 
dealing intensively with, say, an epileptic. 
For Mr. Butler has actually taken for his 
hero a man without a single moral crook— 
a sane, gentle, quiet, healthy, God-fearing 
man (the kind of a person you would care 
to know: the kind of a friend to whom you 
could go in time of trouble) and made him 
appealing and intensely interesting. 

“Dominie Dean” is characteristically 
American. It is a sort of “Spoon River 
Anthology,” with each picture drawn in 
detail, but sans any claim for poetic quality. 
In writing his book, it cannot be said that 
Mr. Butler has produced a great work of 
art. The story has its defects, and not 
the least of these is that sad one in the 
middle of the book which gives away the 
conclusion. But in his selection of char- 
acters, and in his drawing of them, the 
author is happy and true. 

The book has its purpose: To bring to 
the minds of all the necessity of caring for 
those ministers who have worn away their 
lives in the service of others and can work 
no longer. It is a brief for the “played-out” 
divine. ‘Church people” in particular 
should read it—and profit by its picture of 
pastoral poverty. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., $1.35 net. 


The officials of the Boy Scouts have en- 
dorsed Hermann Hagedorn’s little book, 
“You Are the Hope of the World.” Mr. 
Franklin K. Mathiews, director of the 
library department, in a letter to the pub- 
lisher says: 

“In ‘You Are the Hope of the World’ 
Hermann Hagedorn bids Young America 
to understand that the future of democracy 
is in their hands. With the fervor of a 
prophet he writes, and with so much of 
magic charm in his words, no boy or girl 
reading the book can be quite the same 
again; and, not a few will, looking back in 
the after years, name this little book as the 
first to set their hearts aflame with ambition 
to do something for their country.” 


The Cambridge History 


Putnams have just published the first of 
the three volumes of the Cambridge His- 
tory of American Literature, an undertak- 
ing similar in method to the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. The first 
volume, consisting of two divisions entitled 
“Colonial and Revolutionary Literature,” 
and “Early National Literature, Part I,” 
with the volumes to be issued subsequently, 
will furnish a history of the literature writ- 
ten in English in the United States from 
the first settlement to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The editors who have 
planned the work and assigned the chapters 
(these editors are Professors W. P. Trent, 
John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and 
Carl Van Doren) have secured the services 
of contributors, American and Canadian, 
who in all cases write with special knowl- 
edge of the topic assigned. 

American literature is here taken to in- 
clude not only belles-lettres but such other 
fields of literary effort as history, biog- 
raphy, divinity, philosophy, oratory, public 
affairs, education, travels, erudition, jour- 
nalism, and general science. While the ef- 
fort has not been made to name every 
American author, great care has been ob- 
served in planning the work to omit no 
tendency or no type which the literature of 
the United States has exhibited. Equal 
emphasis is laid upon eminent figures and 
upon representative groups and movements. 

The work will be exact and authorita- 
tive, but, though written by specialists, has 
been designed to meet the needs of the 
general reader. The text is to be supple- 
mented by careful bibliographies for the use 
of the most advanced student. 


Horace Annesley Vachell, the author of 
“Quinneys,” and of the new novel, ‘“Fish- 
pingle,’ which Doran announces for pub- 
lication this week, is the eldest son of 
Richard Tanfield Vachell, late of Coptfold 
Hall, Essex. His mother was the daughter 
of Arthur Lyttleton Annesley, late of Arley 
Castle, Staffordshire. Mr. Vachell’s wife 
is a California woman by birth, her father 
being C. H. Phillips of San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. Mr. Vachell received his education at 
Harrow and the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. He became a lieutenant in the 
Rifle Brigade when he was twenty-two years 
of age. Besides “Quinneys,” Mr. Vachell is 
the author of “The Triumph of Tim,” 
“Spragge’s Canyon,” “Searchlights,” “Loot,” 
“Blinds Down,” “Jelf’s,’ “John Verney,” 
“The Other Side’ Mr. Vachell knows 
America as well as he does England, having 
spent many years in this country, where he 
lived in the East as well as in the far West. 
He has written several plays which have 
been produced in America. 


Geraldine Bonner’s new story, ‘“Treasure 
and Trouble Therewith,” begins with the 
disappearance of $12,000 while it is on 
its way to its owner via the Wells Fargo 
Express. Bandits hold up the stage, get 
away with the money and thereafter every- 
one who has anything to do with it gets 
deep into all sorts of trouble. The story 
is said to be founded upon the facts of a 


.real robbery which took place in California 


when Miss Bonner was there on a visit. 


Dr, C.-E. A. Winslow, one of the authors 
of the “Health Survey of New Haven, 
Connecticut” recently published, has sailed 
for Russia as a member of a commission 
which is to investigate health conditions 
there. 


“LIFE, ART AND 
LETTERS’ —INNESS 


George Inness, Junior, says of his book, 
“Life, Art and Letters of George Inness”: 
“What I would like to give you is George 
Inness as he was, as he talked, as he lived— 
not what I saw in him, not how I inter- 
preted him, but him—and, having given you 
all I can remember of him, and what he 
said and did, I want you to form your own 
opinion.” So the son of the greatest land- 
scape painter America has known prefaces 
this biography. With simplicity and vivid- 
ness he sets down his memories of his 
father, beginning with his earliest recollec- 
tion, when “Pop” painted the washtub 
green. 

The annals of the great are filled with 
the story of struggles against well-nigh 
insuperable handicaps of poverty. George 
Inness faced the far subtler and harder 
battle against bourgeois antagonism to “ar- 
tists, play-actors and poets.” 


Four Extraordinary New 
Books No Reader Should 
Miss 


LY 


USYAS 


By the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” 


CALVARY ALLEY 
By Alice Hegan Rice 


Introducing a new group of this author’s 
whimsical, lovable, surprising fiction peo- 
ple. A story of laughter and tears about 
Nance Molloy and the world she lived in. 

Iilustrated. $1.35. 


By the author of “‘Come Out of the Kitchen!” 


LADIES MUST LIVE 
By Alice Duer Miller 


A sparkling, witty pirate story of high 
society life in New York, concerning chiefly 
two beautiful buccaneers and the man they 
were after. Illustrated. $1.25. 


By the author of “A Little Sister of Destiny” 


MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 


By Gelett Burgess 


Swiftly moving, brilliant, gay and as in- 
vigorating as the west wind. The story has 
just been made into a play by one of the 
best known dramatists in America for im- 
mediate New York production. 

Illustrated. $1.00. 


By the author of ““A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World” 


VAGABONDING DOWN 
THE ANDES 


A significant study of half a continent. 
A book of true adventures, color and inci- 
dent as entertaining as the Arabian Nights. 


175 Illustrations. $4.00. 
At All Bookstores 
353 Fourth Ave. 


Published The Century Co. 


New York City 
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WITH CONTEMPORARY POETS 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 

UR smug, complacent attitude of mind 

toward anything foreign to our own 
experience is something which needs to be 
ruffled and disturbed by the sympathies of 
those who write and speak for us. And 
sympathy with those queer creatures, tramps 
and poets, is unusual and valuable. Far be 
it from me to discourage it. We need 
more amateur sympathizers. But although 
most of us are so unpractised in sympathy 
that we give it rarely and awkwardly, it 
does happen, once in a while, that sympathy 
is given where it is a little superfluous. 
And the writer, who, in a sense, is a pro- 
fessional sympathizer, is the person most 
likely to give it superfluously. 

In reading a review of William H. Da- 
vies’ “The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp,” which review was written by Irwin 
Granich and printed in the current issue of 
The Masses, I find myself called upon to 
sympathize with that picturesque and ad- 
venturous English poet-tramp to an impos- 
sible extent. The review is a real strain 
upon the sympathies. And much as I like 
poets, and deeply as I believe in the charm 
of Mr. Davies’ poetry, I would rather some 
of this superabundant sympathy were ex- 
pended on the victims of the next strike, or 
the poor who will be hungry this winter. 

Mr. Granich tells us that Mr. Davies tells 
his story “casually” and with “stoic for- 
giveness’”—and “yet, though we do not hear 
a murmur of protest from his lips, the quiet 
story of his wanderings moves us, and our 
hearts glow with indignation as we read 
how this gentle man of dreams was de- 
spised of society.” -Then follows Mr. Gra- 
nich’s interesting account of what is told in 
Mr. Davies’ most fascinating book, the 
which all of our readers should enjoy. Mr. 
Granich says of Davies, “he was merely a 
shy and humble boy moved by some secret 
restlessness, and he could not put his head 
in the yoke and enter a life of toil.” Then 
he goes on to tell us what Mr. Davies did. 
“He spent months in jail for the proletarian 
crime of vagrancy, he was beaten up fre- 
quently, as is every tramp (note the univer- 
sality of the experience!), he got drunk in 
all the big and small cities, he even had his 
leg cut off by a freight train while attempt- 
ing to steal a ride. Wandering, wandering, 
wandering, starving for long intervals, then 
gorging to suffocation like a savage. 
thrown in with brutalized companions 
whose whole souls were generally wrapped 
up in the endless business of getting a bed 
and a supper for the night. I think 
there is nothing more pathetic than his 
statement that the one thought that tortured 
him most through these years of wander- 
ing was the wish for a little room and a 
cosy fire where he could have books and 
leisure to be creating. . There was 
only one alternative to the life of the tramp 
for Davies: a place in a sweatshop in the 
slums of London, where he would soon per- 
ish from the world of imagination and be- 
come a drudge. So he chose to continue 
in the life of the road, desperate though it 
was, and he saved his dreams.” 

Some of these statements do not seem to 
me to hang together. Mr. Davies must 
have been more than a “shy and humble 
boy”—“a gentle man of dreams’—he must 
have been a man in love with adventure. 
I think he must have loved adventure far 
more than he loved the ideal of the “cosy 
little room.” He could have had the cosy 
little room on the same terms that other 
men must meet, on the terms of the grocer, 
the bricklayer, the farmer, the writer of 
reviews. And Davies had’ this advantage 
over many of them that he was a capitalist 


to the extent of a few shillings a month 
left him in the form of an annuity. The 
terms of life are hard for most of us to 
meet, truly, but if a good mason should give 
up his job and take to the road and get 
drunk in all the big and small cities no one 
would call him a “shy and humble boy” and 
express sympathy with him because he 
could not have a cosy little room in which 
to sit and meditate on his bricklaying! 

Nor does it seem to me to be true that, 
for Mr. Davies, the choice lay between the 
sweatshop and the open road, although that 
hard choice may be forced upon other men 
of our times. Mr. Davies was strong and 
he had a good mind. His wanderings took 
him far and wide across this country and 
Canada. He wandered for ten years. It 
seems probable that he passed by two or 
three opportunities to earn a small living and 
a cosy little room and some leisure. It seems 
to me that he did not really want such op- 
portunities, that, like many a poet of days 
gone by, he loved the open highway as he 
loved life, and kept to it as long as youth 
and health permitted. And I can not read 
his book without feeling that he secretly 
glories in his adventures. If that be the 
case, why sympathize with him? Moreover, 
says Mr. Granich, “he saved his dreams”! 
If that be true, he needs sympathy less than 
many another man needs it, for those who 
save their dreams have greater joy in life 
than those who conquer cities. 


OHN MASEFIELD, although we have 

only been conversant with his work for 
the brief period .of a decade, is now con- 
sidered, by many critics and by many read- 
ers, the greatest of living poets of the Eng- 
lish language. And although it is always 
rash to use superlatives—or, indeed, to 
make any comparisons of one with another 
that indicate the definite rank of contem- 
porary poets, it is always possible to know 
surely that power, genius, is in the man who 
can thrill the people and, at the same time, 
win the praise of good critics. 
mentalists who go gushingly into print with 
their rhymed ethics and unsound and gen- 
teelly versified optimism may hold their 
readers for a time because their appeal is 
purely human—not artistic in any sense— 
and answers the law of supply and demand. 
And the merely clever purveyors of artistic 
hors d’ceuvres may sometimes fool the critics 
as the sentimentalists fool the people. But, 
if a man compel the respect of critics and 
people, then he has genius, of a kind, al- 
though it may sometimes be for his own 
generation rather more than for genera- 
tions to come. John Masefield has won 
this double praise of readers and critics. 
His closeness to. mankind, his oneness with 
the great popular consciousness, and his 
power in the use of words and rhythms 
have constituted a claim to greatness. 
Therefore we watch eagerly for his new 
books as they come. 

In “Lollingdon Downs and Other Poems” 
(Macmillan), John Masefield’s latest book 
of verse, he offers the public those wistful 
sonnets, gravid with spiritual meaning, that 
have thrilled with a new sense of beauty 
the readers of his earlier work. They are 
quiet, reflective poems, with not a little of 
suggested philosophy in them, the kind of 


_poetry we should not have expected of the 


Masefield who came to us first with “The 
Widow in the Bye Street” and “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy,” with “The Story of the 
Round House” and those other vividly emo- 
tional narratives of a human life as rank as 
weeds. Not even the marvelous conciseness 
of such a poem as “Cargoes” would have 
suggested the sonnets in “Lollingdon 


The senti-. 


Downs.” And yet they are written as one 
would expect Masefield to write sonnets— 
with strength and real emotion and authen- 
tic beauty. of phrasing. I quote one of 
them here: 

XIV. 


You are too beautiful for mortal eyes, 
You the divine unapprehended soul; 
The red worm in the marrow of the wise 
Stirs as you pass, but never sees you 
whole. 


Even as the watcher in the midnight tower 
Knows from a change in heaven an un- 


seen star, 
So from gue beauty, so from the summer 
flow 
So font the light, one guesses wie you 
are. 


So in the darkness does the traveler come 
To some lit chink, through which he can- 
“not see, 
More than a light, nor hear, more than a 


hum, ; : 
Of the great hall where Kings in coun- 
cil be. 
So, in the grave, the red and mouthless 
worm 


_ Knows of the soul that held his body firm. 


N the September number of The Madri- 

gal, Gustav Davidson’s sprightly little 
magazine of love lyrics, is a short poem 
called “The Sylph” which I repeat here be- 
cause Mr. Davidson believes it is the last 
poem written by Francis Ledwidge, the 
young peasant-poet ‘of Ireland, who has re- 
cently met death in Flanders, fighting for 
the Allies. As may easily be ’ guessed, Mr. 
Ledwidge was not in sympathy with the 
Sinn Fein movement, but, when the world 
crisis came, was loyal to the British Gov- 
ernment. He was introduced to lovers of 
poetry in England and in this country only 
about two years ago, and was still quite 
young. His name should be linked with the 
name of Allan Seeger and Rupert Brooke— 
a trinity of young men who gave not only 
life, but song and all the promise of ripen- 
ing genius—pro patria mori. Here is the 
little poem: 

THE SYLPH. 

IT saw you and I named a flower 

That lights with blue a woodland space; 
I named a bird of dawn’s red hour 

And a hidden fairy place. 


And then I saw you not, and knew 

Dead leaves were whirling down the mist, 
And something lost was crying thro’ 

The purple and the amethyst. 


N times of peace and prosperity, when 

society maintains an equilibrium relative- 
ly stable, the innovations of artistic radicals 
receive something like a just measure of at- 
tention. But in times of war and times of 
stress radicalism does not flourish. It is 
for this reason, as much as for any other, 
that I mention Horace Holley’s book of 
radical verse, “Divinations and Creations” 
(Kennerley). In it some very poor ideas 
are expressed in very poor poetry, but a few 
very good ideas are beautifully set before 
us, and for those let the reader look. This 
little poem with the adjectival title “Cre- 
ative” is one which I like: 


Renew the vision of delight 
By vigil, praise and prayer 

Till every sinew leaps in might 
And every sense is fair; 

Beyond the soul’s most stagnant arsed 
A full tide drives its foam 

Where life with golden sails outspread, 
Is one glad voyage home. 
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EMERSON HOUGH’S LATEST NOVEL 


In “The Broken Gate,” an absorbing novel 
by Emerson Hough, the author has suc- 
ceeded in doing what so few writers of his 
sex achieve. He has written the story of 
a woman as a woman might have written it. 
Aurora Lane, depicted, analyzed, with ten- 
derness and keenness, is a woman such as 
women know. The book’s chief claim to 
originality is in this, the central character, 
and the way in which the phases of Aurora’s 
conflict and ‘the stages of her development 
are set down for the reader. 

It is a living, human story—one that grips ; 
a strong piece of work, restrained, natural, 
always sincere. To outline the plot briefly, 
“The Broken Gate’ (Appleton) is a story 
of broken social conventions, of a woman’s 
determination to put the past behind her 
and to live above the criticism she meets 
everywhere, for the sake of her son. It 
opens with Aurora’s meeting with her son, 
Don, who'has been away to college and has, 
until only a few days before, believed him- 
self to be an orphan. The problem, for 
Don, begins on the way home from the sta- 
tion when a villager insults his mother and 
the son knocks him down and is arrested. 
The narrow-minded townsfolk are all 
against him because he is fatherless, and 
presently charge him with the murder of a 
man whose body is found. The devotion 
of mother and son and the mother’s fight 
to establish Don’s innocence make the 
larger part of the story, leading up to the 
final chapter, which is a scene, of real 
power and emotion, between Aurora and 
the man who is Don’s father. 

In an earlier chapter the author intro- 
duces Aurora with this picture: 

“As for Aurora, she had before this well 
won her fight of all these years. She was 
known as the town milliner, a woman hon- 
orable in her business transactions and 
prompt with all her bills. Socially she had 
no place. She was not invited to any home, 
any table. Once Aurora Lane went 
to church and sat far back, unseen, but she 
did so no longer now, had not for many 
years, feeling that she dared not appear in 
the church which had not ratified her nup- 


tial night! . . But gradually, dumbly, 
doggedly, she had fought on; and she had 
won. Long since, Spring Valley had ceased 
openly to call up her story. She was the 
town milliner, a young woman under suspi- 
cion always, but no man could bring true 
word against her character. She had sinned 
once—no more. If she had known oppor- 
tunity for other sins than her first, she 
held her peace. She had worked on 
with but one purpose—to bring up her boy 
and to keep her boy in ignorance of his 
birth.” 

In the last scene, when her courage and 
nobility have overcome even the selfishness 
and the fears of the man who deserted 
her and he is ready to join hands with her 
at last, there are passages of dialogue that 
make one long to hear them spoken on the 
stage. The man says: 

“I didn’t have the courage to come 
through square, and that’s the truth about 
it. I’ve never had, all along. Maybe a man 
doesn’t have the same feeling that a woman 
does about a child—I don’t know. But I 
was worse than the average man—more 
selfish. I got caught up in politics, in busi- 
ness. Success? Well, I saw how hard it 
is. I thought I had to keep down the 
past. . . . I can’t see why you didn’t 
tell, Aurie—what made you keep it all a 
secret?” 

“T don’t know,” she answers. “It seemed 
somehow to me—sacred—what was be- 
tween us! It was—Don! I was waiting, 
hoping you’d come—for your own sake. 
Why should I rob you of your chance? 

Pity you, yes, I do. But love you? 
respect you?—is that what you mean? Oh, 
no! oh, no! Use for you in any way in 
the world? Oh, no! I’ve no use 
for you. I don’t need you now. My boy 
doesn’t need you—we’re able to stand alone. 
. . . God! If. it wasn’t right, why did 
He say: ‘Suffer little children’? . . . It 
was more than an hour before she, too, 
rose, and, stepping toward the door, looked 
out again into the night. A red light 
showed here or there. Homes—the homes 
of our town.” 


A reviewer once wrote of Ernest Poole’s 
first book, “The Harbor,” that it was “by 
all odds the best American novel that has 
appeared in many a long day.” The same 
comment may well be made concerning 
Mr. Poole’s second book, “His Family,” 
which is told with compelling power. 

“His Family” is a New York story. The 
old Gale house down town is a little frag- 
ment of a past generation existing some- 
how beneath the towering apartments and 
office-buildings of the altering city. And 
the “family” is Roger Gale’s—Edith, 
wrapped up in her little household, Deborah 
living in her larger family on the “East 
Side,” and Laura living her own selfish 
quest for happiness. 

In its understanding of women, “His 
Family” achieves a perfection that is un- 
canny. It is difficult to believe that any 
author of the sterner sex could so artfully 
delineate the characters of three such widely 
different women. And women readers will 
find the book a revelation. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 


Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, author of 
“Changes in the Food Supply and Their 
Relation to Nutrition,” has been appointed 
a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Alimentation for the Food Administration. 


““SUPERNATURALISM IN MoDERN ENGLISH FIcTIon.”’ 
By Dorothy Scarborough, Ph. D., instructor in 


English in Extension in Columbia University. . 


A fascinating chapter in the history of 
literature is the volume entitled “Super- 
naturalism in Modern English Fiction,” by 
Dorothy Scarborough, Ph.D., Instructor in 
English in Extension, Columbia University. 
Miss Scarborough traces supernaturalism in 
fiction from the Gothic romance of the late 
eighteenth century to such recent stories 
impregnated with occultism as the works of 
Algernon Blackwood and “Dracula.” While 
dealing principally with modern English 
fiction, Miss Scarborough makes much men- 
tion of the poetry and the drama, as well 
as the general literature of various Euro- 
pean countries. Miss Scarborough’s volume 
is brilliant and incisive, as entertaining in 
style as it is informing in substance. She 
has written a book that in these days when 
the occult is receiving so much serious at- 
tention, should appeal not only to those 
interested in literary history, but to all who 
have faith that there are forces about us, 
as yet imperfectly explored, it is true, that 
partake of the supernatural. While paying 
tribute to the convincing achievements in 
this division of fiction, the author has been 
quick to detect the literary charlatan and 
to expose his lack of sincerity with her 
keen comments. 


‘ume compiled by Judith Cladel. 


“RODIN, THE MAN 
AND HIS ART” 


“Rodin, the Man and his Art; with leaves 

from his note-books,” is an absorbing vol- 
iEeaisea 
book not only for the art student but also 
for every person who is interested in any 
phase of that thrilling interpretation and 
seasoner of life which is called art. 
_ Rodin’s meditations on his art, on model- 
ing, on flowers, on portraiture, on nature, 
and on the great works of the past, are 
expressed in lucid language and with the 
simplicity and veracity of profound experi- 
ence and observation. We hear him chat, 
now in his atelier about some piece of 
antique sculpture that has just come into 
his possession, or about a work he has in 
hand, now while he rambles in his garden 
or through the museums or the old streets 
of Paris. 


‘The 
2 Best Selling 
e Book in America 
Today— 


And for Good Reason 
Because 


OVER THE TOP 
By Arthur Guy Empey 


Is 
THE TRUEST—MOST VIVID 


picture of that which is in 
the minds of all of us 


AT ANY BOOKSELLER’S. 
$1.50 net. By mail $1.60. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York London 


SABER AND SONG 


of poem 


A book s by 
WILLIAM THORNTON WHITSETT 


DR. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: “TI have 
just read the volume of poems, and am glad 
to express my admiration both for the fine 
poetic, idealistic, and religious spirit in the 
book, and also for its excellent technique.” 
EDITH M. THOMAS: “The contents pre- 
sent a wonderfully varied range of subjects, of 
measures and treatments—from Ode to Son- 
net, from stately narrative poem to the delicate 
whimsical lyric.’ 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX: “Saber and 
Song gleams and ripples; it is full of beauty.” 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY: “A 
fine, true note you strike here from all the 
tense-strung cords of life.’ . 
‘A very notable addition to American poetry for this 
year.”’ 
«An unusual book.’’ ‘‘A book that will live and grow.’? 


At Bookstores generally. 164 pp. 
Postpaid, cloth. $1.25. Address « 
WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, North Carolina 
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From ‘‘Calvary Alley” 


“By and by a woman in spectacles took 
Nance into a small room across the hall, 
and told her to sit on the other side of the 
table and not to shuffle her feet. Nance 
-explained about the mosquito bites, but the 
lady did not listen. 

“What day is this?’ asked the spectacled 
‘one. 

“ ‘Friday,’ said Nance, surprised that she 
could furnish information to so wise a 
person. 

“What day of the month?’ 

“ay before rent day.’ 

“The corner of the lady’s mouth twitched, 
and Nance glanced at her suspiciously. 

“‘Can you repeat these numbers after 
me? Four, seven, nine, three, ten, six, 
fourteen.’ 

“Nance was convinced now that the lady 
was crazy, but she rattled them off glibly. 

“Very good! Now suppose you tell me 
what the following words mean: Charity?’ 

“Ts it a organization?’ asked Nance 
doubtfully. 

**“Tustice ?” 

“«T dunno that one.’ 

“Tyo you know what God is?’ 

“Nance felt that she was doing badly. 
If her freedom depended on her passing 
this test, she knew the prison bars must be 
already closing on her. She no more knew 


what God is than you or I know, but the 
spectacled lady must be answered at any 
cost. i 
“ ‘God,’ she said laboriously, ‘God is what 
made us, and a cuss word.” a‘ 
(“Calvary Alley,” by Alice Hegan Rice). 
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ADRIGAL 


Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet: 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet: 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 
My kisses are his daily feast: 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 


And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty. flight 

And makes a pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 

He music plays, if so I sing: 

He lends me every lovely thing: 

Yet, cruel, he my heart doth sting. 
Whist, wanton, still ye? 

(From an old edition of “As You Like It”) 


“SABER AND SONG” 


Under this title, William Thornton 
Whitsett, of Whitsett Institute, North Caro- 
lina, has issued an attractive and timely 
volume of poems. Mr. Whitsett is a mem- 
ber of the Poetry Society of America and 
of the Poetry Society of London, England. 
His new volume has called forth praise 
from Dr. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, 
who says “I am glad to express my ad- 
miration both for the fine poetic, idealistic, 
and religious spirit in the book and also 
for its excellent technique.” Edith M. 
Thomas adds her word of enthusiasm also. 
The book is from the Norwood Press and 
is an example of attractive bookmaking. 


_ Japan as Seen by a Japanese 


“Japan in World Politics,’ by K. K. 

Kawakami, just from the press, is, says 
Lindsay Russell, president of the Japanese 
Society, “indeed a timely publication. Re- 
lations between the United States, China 
and Japan have now an importance that 
too few people realize. There is a great 
problem to be worked out in the Pacific, 
and Mr. Kawakami throws needed light on 
these present day aspects. 
_“A forceful and fearless writer, Mr. Ka- 
wakami_ has,” Mr. Russell continues, 
“through long residence in the United 
States, attained in a sense a dual mind, but 
a judicial one. He has stated the facts 
from which may be obtained an intelligent 
understanding of Japan’s position in the 
Barevwasts: 

Mr. Kawakami begins with a discussion 
of the Japanese instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, after which he takes up in turn the 
following significant topics: America’s 
Issues with Japan; Is America Preparing 
Against Japan?; Land Hunger, the Back- 
ground of the Immigration Question; Jap- 
anese Immigration to America; The Pacific 
Coast and the Japanese; The Expatriation 
of the Japanese; The Open Door in China; 
Japan and America in China; Japan’s Blun- 
ders with China; America and Japan in 
Korea; Japan and the Philippines; Japan- 
ese Designs Upon Mexico; America and 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; American 
and German-Japanese Relations; and Amer- 
ica and the Russo-Japanese Entente. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND THE YOUNG WRITER 


In his new book, “A Son of the Middle 
Border,’ Hamlin Garland tells how, as a 
young man, he went to see William Dean 
Howells. The meeting, which proved to 
be the beginning of a long and intimate 
friendship, is described as follows: 

“Deeply excited, with my note of intro- 
duction carefully stowed in my inside 
pocket, I took the train one summer after- 
- noon bound for Lee’s Hotel in Auburndale, 
where Mr. Howells was at this time living. 

“T fervently hoped that the building 
would not be too magnificent for I felt 
very small and very poor on alighting at 
the station, and every rod of my advance 
sensibly decreased my self-esteem. Start- 
ing with faltering feet I came to the en- 
trance of the grounds in a state of panic, 
and as I looked up the path toward the 
towering portico of the hotel, it seemed to 
me the palace of an emperor, and my reso- 
lution entirely left me. Actually I walked 
up the street for some distance before [I 
was able to secure sufficient grip on myself 
to return and enter. 

“Tt is entirely unwarranted and very 
presumptuous in me to be thus intruding 
on a great author’s time,’ I admitted, but 
it was too late to retreat, and so I kept on. 
Entering the wide central hall I crept 
warily across its polished, hardwood floor 
to the desk where a highly ornate clerk 
presided. In a meek, husky voice I asked, 
‘Is Mr. Howells in?’ 

“He is, but he’s at dinner,’ the despot 
on the other side of the counter coldly re- 
plied, and his tone implied that he didn’t 
think the great author would relish being 
disturbed by an individual who didn’t even 
know the proper time to call. However, I 
produced my letter of introduction and 
with some access of spirit requested His 
Highness to have it sent in. 

“A colored porter soon returned, showed 
me to a reception room off the hall, and 
told me that Mr. Howells would be out in 
a few minutes. During these minutes I sat 
with eyes on the portieres and a frog in my 
throat. ‘How will he receive me? How 
will he look? What shall I say to him?’ 
: ster 4 myself, and behold I hadn’t an idea 
eit 

“Suddenly the curtains parted and a short 
man with a large head stood framed in the 
opening. His face was impassive but his 
glance was one of the most piercing I had 
ever encountered. In the single instant 
before he smiled he discovered my char- 
acter and my thought as though his eyes 
had been the lenses of some singular and 
powerful x-ray instrument. It was the 
glance of a novelist. : 

“Of course all this took but a moment’s 
time. Then his face softened, became win- 
ning and his glance was gracious. ‘I’m glad 
to see you,’ he said, and his tone was cor- 
dial. ‘Won’t you be seated?’ 

“We took seats at the opposite ends of 
a long sofa, and Mr. Howells began at 
once to inquire concerning the work and 
the purpose of his visitor. 

“Once set going I fear I went on like the 
political orator who doesn’t know how to 
sit down. I don’t think I did precisely 
quit, as I recall it. Howells stopped me 
with a compliment. ‘You’re doing a fine 
and valuable work,’ he said, and I thought 
he meant it—and he did mean it. ‘Each of 
us has had some perception of this move- 
ment, but no one has correlated it as you 
have done. I hope you will go on and 
finish and publish your essays.’ 

“These words uttered, perhaps, out of 
momentary conviction, brought the blood to 
my face and filled me with conscious satis- 
faction. Words of praise by this keen 


thinker were like golden medals. I had 
good reason to know how discriminating 
he was in his use of adjectives for he was 
even then the undisputed leader in the 
naturalistic school of fiction and to gain 
even a moment’s interview with him would 
have been a rich reward for a youth who 
had only just escaped from spreading ma- 
nure on an Iowa farm. Emboldened by his 
gracious manner, I went on. I confessed 
that I, too, was determined to do a little 
at recording by way of fiction the manners 
and customs of my native West. ‘I don’t 
know that I can write a novel, but I intend 
to try,’ I added. 


“He was kind enough then to say that 
he would like to see some of my stories 
of Iowa. ‘You have almost a clear field 
out there—no one but Howe seems to be 
tilling it! 

“How long he talked or how long I 
talked, I do not know, but at last (prob- 
ably in self-defense), he suggested that we 
take a walk. We strolled about the garden 
a few minutes and each moment my spirits 
rose, for he. treated me, not merely as an 
aspiring student, but as a fellow author in 
whom he could freely confide. At last, in 
his gentle way, he turned me toward’ my 
train. 


LITTLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


By Margaret Widdemer 


WAS born near Philadelphia, in a 

pretty, sleepy little place called Doyles- 
town, while my father was rector there. 
My grandmother, who was an_ invalid, 
wanted me, and had me, most of the time 
through my childhood. I never had play- 
mates to speak of. I could read when I 
was four, and I did read—and very little 
else—all my childhood. I used to curl up 
on the haircloth sofa, or in a little nest I 
had in the lilac-bushes, with poetry or 
fairy tales or novels—after my lessons with 
my grandmother were done, and forget the 
world till I was called in to dinner, or 
supper, or whatever it might be. I was 
allowed free access to the large libraries of 
my father and grandfather, and my grand- 
father, who believed that it was impossible 
for a small girl to know too much, paid 
me to read the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
long sets of English and French history. 
I was brought up in the manners and tra- 
ditions of the generation before mine, and, 
as mine was a late-marrying family, that 
generation was the Civil War period. I 
learned my first music lesson from a little 
old piece of manuscript music that had 
been used to teach my great-grandmother 
on an old, harp-like piano with mother-of- 
pearl inlay that my grandmother had 
learned on! 

It was always taken for granted that I 
should write. Indeed, I always did write— 
poetry first and most, and little stories, too. 
When I got to be a big girl I began to send 
out little child-poems, verses about daisy- 
fields and lilac-playhouses, transcripts of 
the things I had known in my pleasant, 
solitary childhood. For a year I sold these 
to St. Nicholas and other magazines, and 
then I grew bolder and began to write 
older poetry, poems of the social unrest, 
which was just then filling the air. It 
must have been out of the air I got them, 
for my life was an absolutely sheltered one. 
“The Factories,” my first published poem 
not for children, beginning 


“T have shut my little sister in from life 
and light 

For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath 
across my hair” 


was copied all over the country, and I 
found that by just that one poem people 
knew me and thought I was a real poet 
who had been writing for a long time— 
one woman who wrote me thought I was a 
middle-aged woman with a husband and 
children, and was very cross when she 
found I was only a young girl, who had 
not actually worked in factories! When I 
told her that the nearest I had ever been 
to them was to go by as a little girl, hold- 


ing fast to my grandmother’s hand, and 
being frightened and sorry for the people 
inside, where the noise was—my grand- 
father’s parish was in a factory town—she 
was angrier still. 

After this poem I went on having poems 
in the big magazines, and presently took a 
course in a library school. I wanted to get 
closer to people. I made a very bad libra- 
rian, what little I tried, because I would 
read and dream when I should have been 
making little black and red print-letters on 
piles and piles of catalogue cards—but pres- 
ently I wrote a little book about the girls 
I had known in libraries—there was one 
gay, yellow-haired girl whom the children 
adored. They always asked for her as 
“The pretty one that laughs.” I wove about 
her the happy things that I thought should 
have come to her. Before I was through a 
publisher asked me for a novel, and I sold 
him that. And it turned into a best seller— 
my dear little book that I had loved writing 
so!—“The Rose-Garden Husband.” The 
poems have always come first, of course. 

I have had one volume of poems, “Fac- 

tories,” published. Next year I shall have 
another volume of poetry out—“The Old 
Road to Paradise’—whose title is taken 
from an Easter poem of mine, concerning 
which a very lovely thing has happened. 
I gave a pile of copies of it to the Allies” 
Bazaar last year, and they were sent over 
to the trenches. It made me very glad and 
happy to feel that the men there had it, and 
from the letters they wrote back, loved it 
and were given comfort by it. 
' This year, however, I have written an- 
other novel, and I have tried to keep sad- 
ness and wartimes out of it as much as I 
could. I have called it “The Wishing-Ring 
Man.” It is a sequel to “The Rose-Garden 
Husband,” and is as full of the happiness 
and laughter and fulfilment of desires as a 
book ought to be in this year when we have 
enough and more than enough of sad things 
to think about. It will be brought out in 
October, with a new edition of my “Fac- 
tories’ as a forerunner this June. 

Now that this is done, I am going to 
turn to and write a book about the war 
activities of the Scouts and Camp-Fire 
Girls. It is the best thing I can do just 
now to help. It has to do with the garden- 
ing activities that are being arranged for 
them now, and I hope will be of service. 
I think this “back to the farm” movement 
is one of the best things that has come out 
of the war. We needed it, even if there 
had not been a war. I hope that after the 
fighting is over the young people of the 
country will go on with their farming. It 
will be the one thing most necessary. I am 
trying to tell them so. 
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Do You 
Read 
BOOKS 


There are about ten thousand 
books published every year. Out 
of these volumes you may miss 
the one you would like most to 
buy—the very book of the year 
for you—and never know that 
you have missed it. 


Why depend on “supplements” 
and “literary departments” and 
other tucked-in-the-corner fag- 
ends of ‘news’ about books? 
For books are too important to 
education, to business, and to 
pleasure, to be treated in the 
daily news as a by-product. 


Books concentrate the best 
thought of the world. Today, 
writers practically rule the world. 
All questions—of war, of busi- 
ness, of science, of education, of 
history, of the problems of the 
future and of lessons of the past 
—are thought out in books. In 
them are being fought the bat- 
tles of progress. 


Do not take the chance of miss- 
ing the book you may need. See 
that you know something about 
all of them. You cannot read 
them all, but BOOKS AND AU- 
THORS, the new literary news- 
paper, will tell you about them. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS is not 
a writers’ newspaper, but it is 
edited for the general reader, to 
entertain, to guide, to stimulate 
interest in new books. Besides 
reviews, it contains feature 
pages, gossip and news about 
writers, portraits of authors, ex- 
tracts and illustrations from all 
kinds of books—travel, history, 
fiction, biography, science, art. 
Monthly, and 50c. a year. 


FREDERICK Moore, Editor 


Send stamps or money order to 


Books and Authors 


318 West 39th Street, New York City 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


WRITES FAIRY STORY 
By Babette Deutsch 


“Enchantment” is a fairy story. That is, 
if you believe the author, E. Temple 
Thurston, who reiterates it parenthetically 
throughout the book. If he didn’t label it 
in such large print the reader might think 
it wasn’t a fairy story at all, but just a 
story, like any other, especially like the 
story recited by the proverbial fisherman. 
For from the heroine’s birth (it takes six 
chapters) to her riding away with the 
young Lochinvar who comes out of the 
west, or out of Waterford, to be exact, it 
is as romantic and incredible and digress- 
ive as any fish story ever told. 

Patricia Desmond is promised to the con- 
vent from the cradle if her hard-drinking 
father ever again loses his sobriety. But 
that gentleman: thinks so little of his “bar- 
gain with God” that when, after sixteen 
desert years, he gets gloriously drunk, he 
tries to get the better of the Deity by en- 
couraging Patricia to be married. 

Pat, on her part, knows nothing of the 
oath her father took at her birth, but be- 
lieves that she is destined to her “vocation” 
as a little nun. She is quite willing to fol- 
low it, and it seems to have no struggle in 
planning to renounce a world which she can 
nevertheless heartily enjoy. So she goes 
off, the morning after her last party, in a 
queer little carriage belonging to the good 
sisters, to begin her novitiate. 

One is as little surprised to find that the 
handsome and innocent youth who desires 
her for his wife transfers her from this 
vehicle to his own high horse as to find her- 
self attractive and him brave. It is a fairy 
story. Granted this license, the author 
might even persuade us that they lived hap- 
pily ever after. 

Unfortunately the recipe for charm in a 
book is not insistence on charm, either of 
fairy stories or of lovely girls. Most of 
us kave sat spellbound under the magic 
of princes and robbers, princesses and 
swans, and have known a lovely girl’s queer 
power to quicken our blood. We will grant 
it without the ado Mr. Thurston chooses 
to make. 

Nor does lack of reality make a fairy 
story. Some of the most magical tales in 
the world are those that bear closest wit- 
ness to life. The only person in “En- 
chantment” who appeals to one by virtue 
of her common humanity is not the heroine, 
nor her pretty, innocuous sisters, but the 
outrageously fat Mrs. Slattery, whose name 
might have come out of Dickens, and whose 
scornful humor might ha€e come out of 
any good-natured Irish mouth. 


In fact one rather wishes it were the | 


story of Mrs. Slattery. But if it were, one 
fears that the author would make her lose 
her cheerful flesh, together with her mid- 
dle-aged acquiescence, and reduce her to 
Patricia’s status of the disenchanting in- 
genue. (Appleton.) 


Putnams are publishing -Florence Barc- 
lay’s new novel, “The White Ladies of 
Worcester,” a romance of the twelfth cen- 
tury: “The Safety Curtain and Other 
Stories,” by Ethel M. Dell; “Maktoub,” by 
Matthew Craig, and a volume of poetry, 
“The Far Away,” by Guy Nearing. 


Word has reached the many friends of 
Marion Hill, who wrote that delightful new 
story, “McAllister’s Grove,” of the writer’s 
very serious illness. Mrs. Hill, who is one 
of the younger authors, makes her home in 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Please Mention Books and Authors. 


A BOOKLET 


FREE! SEX DISCUSSION 
| Lee Alexander Stone, M. D. 

A summary of the importance of a purer 
and more wholesome discussion of Sex 
Problems and Sex Education. Sent to any- 
one upon request. 

BURTON PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept E. 509 E. oth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


If You Are A Writer 


We can aid you to find a market 


Mss. Successfully Placed 


Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
Send for leaflet T 


References: Edwin Markham 
and others. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


United Literary Press, 


123 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


If you are’a writer, or if you have the great de- 
sire to write—the usual sign of inborn literary 
talent—study of THE EDITOR, the weekly 
journal of information for literary workers, will 
enable you to produce saleable manuscripts. 


THE EDITOR prints, in addition to practical 
articles by editors and writers, complete infor- 
mation of novel, short story, play, essay, and 
verse prize competitions, and statements from 
editors of their current requirements. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart says: ‘‘THE 


EDITOR helped to start me, cheered 
me when I was down and led me in 


the straight path until I was able to 
walk alone.’ 


Weekly, yearly subscription $3.00, 
single copies 10 cents. 


THE EDITOR, Box B,Ridgewood,N.J. 


‘MISS MANNHEIMER 


Drama Readings 


Annual Series in New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, ’Phila- 
delphia. 


Single Programs submitted on request 
for Colleges, Woman’s Clubs 
and Drama Study Circles. 


Address MISS MANNHEIMER 
Care of Pond Lyceum Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., New York City 


“Miss Mannheimer is building audiences 
for better plays.” 


“The Cry of the Unborn” 


Is the title of one of those fine, 


virile poems in Thos. Elmore 
Lucy’s new book, CINDERS AND 
SAWDUST from the Chautauqua 
Trail. There are 70 others—hu- 
morous, serious, tragic, wholesome. 
Book bound in fine silk, gold title, 
illustrated. Price reduced _ to 
Books and Authors readers, only 
75 cents, postpaid. Address 


ANNA S. LUCEY 


Springfield, - - - - = Mo. 


October, 1917 
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The Books of 


Helen S. Woodruff 


The Lady of the 
Lighthouse 


Illustrations and decorations by Griselda M. 
McClure. 12mo. Net 50 cents 


The book that raised much money for the 
blind of New York, and made its author 
famous. Scarlet fever robs motherless little 
Victor Vaughn of his sight. His father will 
let 10 one see his son, but the Lady of the 
Lighthouse discovers him and his mammy, 
and by teaching him to see with his finger- 
eyes, brings happiness into his life. A love 
story lies in the background, of which the 
Lady is the heroine, a veritable fairy God- 
mother to hundreds afflicted as Victor. 


Mis’ Beauty 


Illustrated in color, by W. L. Jacobs. 
12mo. Net $1.00 


“A love story and a princess all in one, 
and not since Thomas Nelson Page’s day 
has there been so delightfully quaint and 
humorous a tale of the part that a crowd 
of mischievous children and plantation dark- 
ies play in a courtship between two charm- 
ing young people.” 


The Little House 
12mo. Net 50 cents 


The keynote of this charming story is that 
“Love is de powerfullest curator on earth,” 
a statement justified by the restored reason 
of the ‘‘Sorrylady,’’ the healing of the Col- 
onel’s heart, the discovery of affections of 
two middle-aged neighbors, and the pity of 
all hearts for an abandoned pickaninny. 


Mr. Doctor-Man 


Frontispiece portrait of Mrs, Woodruff. 
12mo. Net 50 cents 


Dr. Dean tries to help children avoid suf- 
fering ; and though during a scourge of diph- 
theria he comes near to losing his life, the 
discovery of his old sweetheart, now a 
widow, and the saving of her boy, bring 
about a situation full of joy. Harnings 
from the book built a hospital for children. 


Really Truly Fairy 


Stories 
Decorations and frontispiece by Griselda M. 
McClure. 2mo. Net $1.00 


Through fairy tales children may acquire 
information about botany and natural his- 
tory. Little Pyxie and her playmates are 
Nature Fairies. She sees old Priest Bumble 
Bee marry Prince and Princess Lily by 
carrying a golden ball of pollen from the 
one to the other instead of a wedding ring. 
The Thunder and Lightning tell her what 
storms are. She discovers how the rainbow 
is made; while King Winter tells her how 
Jack Frost turns tree and flower into ice 
and snow fairies. The poetic charm of the 


tales make them appeal to adults quite as 


much as they do to little folks, 


Really Truly Nature 


Stories 


Decorations by Griselda M. McClure and 
Lewis B. Woodruff. Small 4to. Net $1.00 


The same little Pyxie who knows and 
loves the fairies tramps the fields and woods 
with her “Pal,’’ who in story form teaches 
her secrets in the lives of the wild creatures 
about them which children may know and 
love if they learn to keep their eyes wide 
open, 


AT ALL GOOD BOOK STORES. 


Mary Sinclair’s New Book 


“A Defense of Idealism: Some Questions 
and Conclusions” is the title of a new book 
by Mary Sinclair. The volume is further 
described as a provisional apology for Ideal- 
istic Monism, with some suggestions for 
the amendment or future reconstruction of 
the position. 

The questions considered are: Is there 
any permanent self over or above states 
of consciousness? And, if so, what are 
its functions in consciousness and its rela- 
tion to reality? What are the grounds (if 
any for the assumption that “Ultimate 
Reality” is spiritual and one rather than 
many and of different kinds? Is Pluralistic 
Realism as dangerous to Monism as it 
looks? Is it the kl? solitary expression of 
philosophic truth? 

What are the grounds (if any) of “Mys- 
ticism” ? Has so called “religious experi- 
ence” any value as evidence for Monism? 

Is it possible, without too great intel- 
lectual dishonesty, to go on believing in 
God and in Human Immortality? 

Among the subjects treated are: The 
Pan-Psychicism of Samuel Butler; Vital- 
ism; Pragmatism; The New Realism, and 
The New Mysticism. 


Field Artillery Authority 


Field Artillery, Major Danford, and Cap- 
tain Moretti are subjects which awaken an 
enthusiastic response wherever they may 
be mentioned to any connected with that 
branch of the service—particularly to Yale 
men, 

For over a year now, Major Danford, 
U.S.A., and with him Captain Moretti, 
U.S.R., has been in charge of the training 
of Yale men as artillery officers. Such have 
been his qualities as a leader, his thorough 
knowledge of the subject, his rare spirit of 
fellowship, that Yale men everywhere— 
faculty, alumni, and undergraduates alike— 
have united to do him honor. It was not 
alone the fact that Yale gave him an hon- 
orary degree at Commencement, but the 
wild enthusiasm of all who witnessed its 
presentation, which spoke for what he had 
already accomplished. 

At the great dinner given in his honor 
in New York, President Hadley said: “A 
great teacher is rare; a great leader is rare; 
a great organizer is perhaps rarer still. 
But in the short time that he has been with 
us, Captain Danford has shown that he 


combines all these three qualities in his | 


own person.” 

To fulfil one of the great needs which 
was felt in training the Yale men in field 
artillery, Major Danford and Captain Mo- 
retti have combined in the preparation of a 
text-book on this subject. In it they have 
gathered the essential information in regard 
to map reading, military sketches, elemen- 
tary field artillery gunnery, firing data rec- 
ords, auxiliary observers, blackboard meth- 
ods of fire, estimation of ranges, communi- 
cation, scouts, couriers, route markers, and 
elementary probabilities. Their study is 
based on the results of their work at the 
Field Artillery School of Fire, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 


Lovers of Edward W. Thomson’s Ca- 
nadian stories will be glad to hear that a 
new volume of “Old Man Savarin” stories 
is on the market. 


“Ladies Must Live” is the title of a new 
novel by Alice Duer Miller, author of 
“Come Out of the Kitchen.” 


“Housemates” is the title of J. D. Beres- 
ford’s new novel. 
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THE POOR LITTLE. 


RICH GIRL 
(The Stage Version) 


Cloth 12mo., with portrait 
frontispiece of the author, 
and an introduction by Mr. 
George Jean Nathan, $1.00 
net. 


THE POOR LITTLE 
RICH GIRL 
(The Novel) 


Grosset & Dunlap’s Mary 
Pickford Edition, at the 
popular price. 


WE ARE SEVEN 


(A Whimsical Farce-Comedy 
in Three Acts) 


Cloth, 12mo., Jacket in 
three colors by Everett 
Shinn, 75 cents net. 


“SWAT THE FLY!” 
(A One-Act Fantasy) 


Cloth, 12mo., Jacket in 
three colors by Everett 
Shinn, 25 cents net. 


THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF A PRAIRIE GIRL 
(A Novel) 


Grosset & Dunlap’s Popu- 
lar Edition. 


THE 
PLOW-WOMAN 
- (A Novel) 


Grosset & Dunlap’s Popu- 
lar Edition. 


Announced for Fall Publication 


ALEC LLOYD: 


COW-PUNCHER 
(A Novel) 


Grosset & Dunlap’s Popu- 
lar Edition. 


At All Bookstores 


ECALL that golden day when you first 
read “Huck Finn” 
said, “For goodness’ sake, stop laughing aloud 
over that book. You sound so silly.” 
couldn’t stop laughing. 

Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn 


How your mother — often, but you will also want to weep. The 


deep humanity of it—the pathos, that you 


But you never saw as a boy, will appeal to you now. 


You were too busy laughing to notice the lim-- 


33 


pid purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


When Mark Twain first wrote “Huckleberry Finn” this land was swept with a gale of laughter. When he wrote 
even Europe laughed at it itself. 


**The Innocents Abroad” 


But one day there appeared a new book from his pen, so spiritual, so true, so lofty, that choke who did not know 


him were well amazed. 


A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. 
He was a searcher for gold in the far 
West. He was a printer. He worked 
bitterly hard. All this without a glim- 
mer of the great destiny that lay before 
him. Then, with the opening of the 
great wide West, his genius bloomed. 

His fame spread through the nation. 
It flew to the ends of the earth, until 
his work was translated into strange 
tongues. From then on, the path of 
fame lay straight to the high places. 
At the height of his fame he lost all 
his money. He was heavily in debt, 
but though 60 years old, he started 
afresh and paid every cent. It was the 
last heroic touch that drew him close 
to the hearts of his countrymen. 

The world hasasked is therean Ameri- 
can literature? Mark Twain is the an- 
swer. He is the heart, the spirit of 
America. From his poor and struggling 
boyhood to his glorious, splendid old 
age, he remained as simple, as demo- 
cratic as the plainest of our fore- 
fathers. 

He was, of all Americans, the most 
American. Free in soul, and dream- 
ing of high things—brave in the face 
of trouble—and always ready to laugh, 
That was Mark Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS (1817-1917) Franklin Sq., N. Y. 


“‘Joan of Arc’? was the work of a poet—a historian—a seer. Mark Twain was all of these 
His was not the light laughter of a moment’s fun, but the whimsical humor that made the tragedy of life more bearable. 


The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUMES NOVELS STORIES 


ESSAYS TRAVEL 
This 1s Mark Twain’s owu set. This is the set he wanted in the home of each 
of those who love him. Because he asked it, Harpers have worked to make a per- 
fect set at half price. 


Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so we could sell this set of 
Mark Twain at half price. 


HUMOR 
HISTORY 


Send Coupon—No Money 


< ig Rane Franklin Sq.. 
The last of the edition is in sight. The price of paper has gone "New York 
up. There never again will be any more Mark- Twain at the Send me, all 


charges prepaid, 
Mark Twain's works. 
in twenty-five volumes, ~ 
illustrated, bound in hand-- 
some green cloth, stamped 
in gold, and untrimmed 
edges. If not satisfactory, 
I will return them at your ex— 
pense. Otherwise I will send you 
$2.00 within five days and $2.00. 
a month for twelve months, thus: 
Me eager the benefit of your half-price 


present price. 
Get the 25 volumes now, while you can. 
Every American has got to have a set of Mark Twain 
in his home. Get yours now and save money. 


You want him. Send the coupon today —now — 
while you are looking at it. 


Books and ge t, 


you will not laugh so much. You will chuckle © ay 


